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CHAPTER III. 

JIF.R OPINION OF WOMEN ltOAIU KUH IN (IKNKHAIj. 

Tiik autograph of the breakfast-table ! I’m 
going to Ik* tin* autograph of my own break fast - 
table, gentlemen. If our sex don’t begin to 
assume responsibilities wmrtime, I *m sure I 
don’t know when they ’ll be recorded to them; 
and, for my part, I feel fully equal to the task. 

I trust there will ever bo a literary atmosphere 
hanging over this dining-room. Pried onions, 
Mr. Porter, those are fried onions, a very healthy 
breakfast dish, indeed. I shall do all that I 
can to promote the discursive tendencies of the 
young gentlemen about me. I *m interested in 
all the leading topics of the day, and nothing 
would give mo more glowing satisfaction than 
to see them successfully promoted. I have 
thought of instituting a debating society in the 
house, the question!) to bo argued while wo ’re 
at meals. It’s very promotive of digestion to 
talk a good deal while you ’re eating. What’s 
that, Mr. Little? And very saving of vittals ? 
Well, now, you do put the queerest construc¬ 
tion upon my conduct, which l shouldn’t put 
up with from some, only I know you ’re so full 
of jokes that they just run over without your 
knowing it. What do you think of gastronomy, 
Mr. Drey soil ? It’s a science very much talked 
about since I.('Mountain went up in his balloon, 
(las is taking the place of candles in most cities. 
Dear me! 1 wish they’d introduce it into Penny- 
ville 1 It would have a very imposing effect to 
seo tho rows of lamps all lit up along Main 
Street, of a dark night. I should love to 


promenade beneath their bewitching influence, 
hanging upon the protecting arm of one of tho 
sterner sex. Methinks it would awaken nil 
the poetry of my inner nature. I should ad¬ 
mire to have a gas-burner in my bodoor. Do 
you recall last evening, Mr. Barker, just at 
that peculiar moment how provoking it was to 
have to smilf tho candle ? If 1 *d have been 
you, I’d have let it gone without snuffing. I 
broke a guitar-string, I was so put out. You 
are sure there ’s no need of any gas in this 
house ? M |»y so, Mr. Little? Now, you mutt 
tell me, or I ’ll never forgive you. Oh, you 
saucy creature, you—he! lie! he!—you wish 
to Hatter me! 1 suppose my eyes ore rather 
blight—I have been told so, so often—hut they 
are not quite so luminous as all that comes to. 

I had application for two new hoarders yes¬ 
terday, but I told them I was full, for I would 
not have taken them in for ten dollars a week 
apiece. Why? Because they were women, 
young women, and school-teachers, at that! 
Didn’t I see through their wanting to hoard 
here as easy as through a pane of glass ? 
Humph ! there never was a young lady school¬ 
teacher yet that wasn’t wanting to get married. 
They knew that this was a favorite hoarding- 
house for gentlemen—that there were several 
inarriageableyoung men here, and they thought^ 
no doubt, there would be tine times. If they 
had of had any modesty, they wouldn’t have 
wanted to hoard where there were so many 
men, as long as they had no protectors, no 
father nor brother to see after them. One of 
them evidently thought herself very liaiul- 
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pome. They ain't tho first I'vo turned away. 
Women hoarders aro a pest and a nuisance. 
You never found anybody that was willing to 
have ’em, though some is obliged to take them, 
that *s got families to support, which, I ’in 
thankful to say, / haven’t. They are everlast¬ 
ingly in the way; their noses are in everything. 
If there’s ever a time or an hour when you 
wish they 'il keep their rooms, that’s tho very 
minuto they choose to leave ’em. They spy 
out everything, and they ’re everywhere. Sup¬ 
posing them two teachers had a’ come hero 
and taken rooms—of what earthly use do you 
suppose my bodoor would a’ been to mu? 
Would it have been mine or theirs most, do 
you think ? Ilumph ! their flounces and their 
curls would fill up every corner; they’d have 
my guitar, and be breaking tho strings, and 
screaming “Sleeping, I dreamed, love,” or “ I 
have not loved lightly,” until 1 was distracted. 
Or, supposing it was a married woman, of course 
she’d have a “darling”—a squalling, angry, 
cross, impudent little thing, with molasses on 
its mouth and dirty lingers, breaking my dishes 
at table, down in the kitchen seven times a 
day for “a piece,” and getting grease on my 
parlor carpet, llis mother wouldn’t want to 
allow anything for his board, but lie M eat 
more than two common-sized men, and sho M 
want tho privilege of doing his washing in tho 
laundry, and clear-starching her own muslins 
once a fortnight. She’d ho asking tho cook 
all kinds of questions, and peeking into tho 
cellar, and the sugar-barrel, and tho pantry 
after musty pork, or cockroaches, or hashed 
meat; and if sho should discover a dead fly 
on the dining-room floor, she ’d have cramps 
in her stomach and lose her appetite for ft 
month. My girl would have to trot to the 
door to let in all her callers, and if I ’d any 
company myself, slic'd be sure to drop in and 
make herself agreeable as long as they stayed; 
and about once a week she'd have her three 
sisters, or her father and mother, or her dear 
Cousin John to tea, always, of course, when 
the table was crowded. 1 hate and 1 despise 
’em 1 1 ’ll have to be worse otl' than I am now 

before I take women boarders for a living. I M 
rutber bleach buunits and live in a briinstun- 
banvl, like old Diagonal in his tub! 

Speaking of bumnts puts you in mind to 
ask the meaning of that shallow of one you 
see on my sign-board? Ahem! you must 
know, Mr. Oreyson, what, being a new-comer, 
you were not aware of, that a relative of mine 
was once in the millenary business, and, as I 
had tlie sign already constructed, I thought it 


an excellent piece of economy to have it re¬ 
painted for iny present occupation; but tho 
painter hasn’t put on enough coats, or else 
it’s struck through. 

Why do I say “Single gentlemen preferred?” 
Oh, Mr. Little, you ’re enough to puzzle an in¬ 
experienced person like myself. If it wasn’t 
for those black eyes of yours—but a woman 
can never bo offended long, with them smiling 
her into good-nature. Of course, if a man 
wasn’t a single gentleman, he M be married; 
and if bo was married, be would have a wife, 
and would bo wanting to get her boarded, too, 
and I *vo just expressed my sentiments upon 
that subject. That’s the reason, the only reason. 
My breast is innocent of any other. I could 
have no other motive. Single gentlemen aro 
quiet and nice, and pay their board-bill with¬ 
out quarrelling. They are never in the way. 

I *d rutber they’d bo about than not. 

It’s a pleasure to me to do a favor to ono of 
tho opposite sex who has no mother or sister 
to go to when ho wants ml vice or sympathy. 
To bathe tho aching brow ; to whisper consola¬ 
tion to tho drooping spirits ; to pillow the weary 
head, so to speak in a figurative sense; to 
cling like tho ivy to tho oak. How bcnui\U\\ 
is woman’s mission 1 Gentlemen, if you suf¬ 
fer, let me know. 

More milk, did you say ? There isn’t an¬ 
other drop in the pitcher. I don’t know what 
becomes of it, unless that girl throws it away. 
I take threo pints a day, stiddy, and that, for 
a family of nine persons, ought to do. Will I 
ask Bridget to bring in some more fish? There’s 
no more broiled, Mr. Porter. / ’re known half 
a mackerel to furnish the table for eight per¬ 
sons ; but wo bail a whole one this morning, 
and bash besides. I guess Bridget got it too 
fresh. 

What’s bccomo of Miss Adams ? Sho prefers 
i to take her meals by herself, I presume, since 
sho insists upon doing it. But you ’ll see her 
this evening ; which reminds me, gentlemen— 
stop a moment, Mr, Qreyson, if you’ll he so 
good—which reminds me to say that I shall ex¬ 
pect you all to consider yourselves engaged to 
me—for this evening, I mean. Oh, Mr. Littlo ! 
ho! lie! he! of course, l didn’t mean that! I 
am going to give a party—not a very large one, 
but most of the aristocracy of Pennyville will 
be invited—in honor of my birthday. This is 
my birth-day, gentlemen; but I’ll not expect 
your congratulations until this evening, How 
many strokes of tho lash am I entitled to? Oil, 
Mr. Little! get out l get o-u-t ! 1 never was sa¬ 

luted by one of the masculine sex, never! You 
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sha’n’L kiss mo! you sha’n’t! I ’ll die first, 
Mr. Porter, Mr. drey son, rescue me, oh-h-li! 
Now you needn’t say that, you naughty, naughty 
man ! You irer« a-trying to kiss me ; you know 
you were. And you M have made out in a 
minute more, if you M only kept trying. Faint 
heart never won fair lady. Seriously now, how 
old am I? (htess. “ Fifty-four !” Do you 
mean to insult me, Mr. Smith, or are you but 
in jest ? “ Seventeen.” That’s almost as far 

11 10 other way, Mr. Little. “Twenty-five.” 
Yes, Mr. Porter, you’ve guessed it exactly. 1 ’m 
twenty-live to-<lav. I intend now' to lay aside 
all my youthful follies, and behave like one of 
our older young ladies. I suppose I may almost 
consider myself an old maid ! Ihit I intend to 
yield gracefully. A person who has refused 
more oilers than she is years of age can all'ord 
to allow herself to he called an old maid. I am 
willing the whole world should know my pre¬ 
cise age. Put I ’ll not retain you any longer this 
morning. There ’ll he dinner as usual, to-day, 
hut no tea, as I ’ll have refreshments this eve¬ 
ning, and will he arranging the tables at that 
time. 

(Niijht.) Well, Dora, the party went o(T 
splendidly, / think. Not an incident to mar 
the occasion. The chicken-salad didn’t go 
’round ; hut I guess nobody noticed it, as there 
was plenty of cold ham, and enough left to last 
the hoarders three days, which ’ll save cooking. 

My dress was very becoming, 1 ’m sure, from 
the way that everybody looked at it; and Mr. 
Little whispered to me that ho had never seen 
mo lo iking so well. What a tormenting, saucy, 
fascinating young man lie is ! To confide to you 
the truth, I prefer him to all my other board¬ 
ers, for all be says such wicked things. I like 
to see men a little wicked, don’t you ? It’s so 
delicious not to know just how naughty they ’re 
going to dare to he. He come so near making 
out to kiss me this morning, light before all 
the others. I don’t see what he give up for, 
just as he M conquered my last remaining par¬ 
ticle of resistance. What are you smiling at, 
Dora? Take this pin out of my hack braids, 
and help me get oft* these ringlets. Lay them 
in the box there, careful; them cost mo five dol¬ 
lars, besides the braids. It was very good of 
Mr. Parker to play on his ftutu so much; it’s 
so convenient to have a musical deficient in the 
family, lie’s rather still* in his manners, and 
awful humbly; hut lie’s remarkably obliging 
about bis music. I got pitched rather high to 
sing “Twilight Pews,” but he carried mo 
through with his flute. 


I’m of the opinion tliat the party will pay. 
The eatables didn’t cost very much, and none 
of the remnants will he wasted. I sha’n’t 
have much cooking to do for several days. 1 ’ve 
got one new boarder by it—that cleik in the 
shoe store—ho asked me, tiiis evening, if I’d 
any more accommodations, and said he ’d like 
to hoard with me. You see it gives an air of 
sociability, such as young gentlemen like ; and 
the bodoor, and the guitar, and me being so 
gay, and all. That’s just what I give the party 
for. I hope Mr. (Ireyson wasn’t put out. lie went 
to bed before supper. These old widowers are 
so particular and dyspeptical! Put he *s rich, 
and he’s genteel, and I don’t mean to o lie ml 
him. If tilings continue as they promise now, 
I sha’n’t keep hoarders all my lift*. I shall 
make all the money I can, while I do keep ’em, 
so as to he able to buy me a setting-out suitable 
to a merchant’s wife. Will you hand me my 
night-cap? I must have some thicker ones 
made, for 1 ’in getting the rheumatism in my 
head, taking oft* all my hair so of nights, lllow 
out the candle. Whew ! how cold it’s a-getting. 


(MIA DTK It IV. 
a TKUHim.i-: a re i hunt. 

Doha ! Dora ! Dora ! wake up — wake up, I 
say! Don’t you smell something burning? 
Wake up, child ! Don't you smell fire ? Pood 
Lord! so do I. I thought I wasn’t mistaken. 
The room’s full of smoke. O dear! what’ll 
we do? Don’t stop to put on your petticoat. 
We’ll all be burned to death. Fire! lire! tire! 
fire ! 

Yes there is ! I don't know where ! It’s 
all over, our room’s all in a Maze, and Dora 
won’t come out till she gets her dress on. Mr. 
Little, you go in—1 ’ll hold you—you’ll 

he killed, just to save that chit of a girl, when 
I—I—he’s gone ! ru>hed right into tin* flames ! 
Oh, iny Ionise, my furniture, all my earnings ! 
(’an’t anything he done ? Fire ! lire ! lire ! call 
the fire-engine, ring the dinner-bell. Pe quiet ! 
IIow can I be quiet ? Yes it is, all in flames, 1 
saw them myself. Where’s my silver spoons ? 
Oh, where’s my teeth, and my silver soup-la¬ 
dle ? Let me he ! I ’in going out in the street 
before it’s too late. Oh, Mr. Hreyson, have 
you got water? have you found the place ? arc 
they bringing water ? 

Did you sav the fire was out ? Was that 
you that spoke, Mr. Little? I thought you 
wore burned up, sure; and there’s Dora, too. 
How did they get it out? My clothes* closet 
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was on fin*, and the room, too ? We would 
have been smothered in five minutes more, if 
we hadn’t waked up? But it’s nil out now, 
and no damage done, hut my dresses destroyed 
and the carpet spoiled. Thank the hold, if 
that’s the worst! But it mVf the worst. 
Dorn, come along, this minute, to my room. 

I don’t eare if it is cold, and wet, and full of 
smoke. Don’t you see—don’t you see I’m in 
my night-clothes? I never thought of it lie- 
fore. 1 ’m ruined, ruined completely I Do to 
hod, gentlemen ; get out of the way as quick as 
you can. Dora, shut the door. Hand mo that 
candle ; I want to look at myself in the glass. 
To think that all those gentlemen should have 
seen me in this fix 1 I M ruthor have perished 
in the flames. It’s the very first night I ’vo 
worn these tlannel night-caps, and to he seen 
in ’em! (food gracious! how old I do look! 
Not a spear of hair on my head, scarcely, and 
this roil night-gown and old petticoat on, ami 
my teeth in the tumbler, and the paint all 
washed off my face, and scared besides! It’s 
no use t I never-never can again make any of 
those men believe I ’m only twenty-live ; and I 
felt so sure of some of them. 

Oh, Dora Adams, you needn’t look pale; 
tjim're lost nothing. I’ll warrant Mr. Little 
thought you never looked so pretty as in that 
rallied gown, and your hair nil down over your 
shoulders, lie says you were fainting from 
the smoke when ho dragged you out. You 
must he a little fool to be afraid to como out 
looking that way. They say that new boarder 
is a.drawing-master, and I seen somo of his 
pictures yesterday ; he had somo such ridicu¬ 
lous things. He’ll caricature mo for the amuse¬ 
ment of the young men, I know. Only think 
how my portrait would look taken to-night 1 
and he’ll have it, I’m sure, for I noticed him 
looking at mo, the first that reminded mo of 
my situation, after the fire was put out. Well, 
there’s lmt out! thing to he done, and that’s to 
put a hold face on it. I can’t sleep any more 
to-night; besides, the bed’s wet, and it’s be¬ 
ginning to get daylight. I’ll go to work and 
get myself ready for breakfast, and I ’ll pretend 
to something—I don’t know just what—to get 
myself out of this scrape, if I can. 

(food-morning, gentlemen, good-morning! 
Wo had quite a fright, last night, didn’t we ? 
Dora and l came pretty near paying dear for a 
little frolic. You see, wo wore dressing up in 
character, to anmso ourselves, and I was all 
fixed up for to represent an old woman, and 
had put on a gray wig and an old flannel gown 
that I found, ami we *d set up pretty late, hav¬ 


ing some fun all to ourselves; and I expect 
Dora must have been pretty sleepy when she 
was putting some of tho things away, and set 
fire to a dress in the closet without noticing it. 
I’ve lost my whole wardrobe, nigh about, by 
her carelessness; hut it 'a such a mercy* wo 
wasn’t burned in our bed, that I don’t feci to 
complain so much on that account. Isn’t it 
curious how I got caught, dieased up like my 
grandmother? We didn’t suppose we were 
going to appear before so large an audience, 
when we planned out our little frolic. What 
character did Dora assume? Bcally ? Mr. Little, 
1 was so scared, last night, that I disremember. 
Sho took olV he r rigging before she went to bed. 
Don’t you think 1 \l personify a pretty good 
old woman, gentlemen—ha 1 ha !—for a lady 
of my age? What’s that, Mr. Little? You 
wish I’d make you a present of that night-cap, 
to remember me by ? Of course, I 'vo no further 
use for it ? Of course I haven’t. It’s one of 
Bridget’s, that I borrowed for the occasion, and 
1 *v« got to give it hack to her. Have somo 
more coffee, Mr. Oreyson—do l I ’vo got cream 
for it, this morning. Mr. Smith, help yourself 
to somo of tho beef-steak. It’s a very cold 
morning—fine weather out of doors. Bat all 
you can, all of you. Have you any profiles to 
take, yet, Mr. Gamboge? I may make up my 
mind to set for mine before you leave us ; I ’vo 
always thought I should have it taken some 
time. In character? lie! he l Mr. Little, 
you ’re so funny ! But you ’ll excuse me, this 
morning, as I lmd such a fright last night. I 
must go and take up that wet carpet. 

(To lio contllined.) 
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MY SISTERS AND I. 

A FAMILY 8KBTCH. 

BY BATS BESSY FOTTBB. 


CHAPTER I. 

So, yon wish to hear my stoiy, do you? 
What made yon think, madam, that I ha t any 
story to tell? Beeanse you had heard that 
one sister had a disappointment and died of a 
broken heart, and the other made a very ro- 
mantio match ? Well, I suppose it teat romantio 
for her to marry a man that had been—no mat¬ 
ter, I will not mention it here. But, indeed, 
she was not at all romantio; she did everything 
as a matter of course. A grand woman is that 
sister Minerva of mine. I warn you not to ex¬ 
pect a sickly romance, for there was too much 
strong principle and earnest love in Minerva’s 
case, too much actual haggard wretchedness in 
Araminta’s, to famish food for weak sentimen¬ 
talism. But to begin. 

You would not think, from my present state 
in life, that I was reared in poverty. Snch was 
the fact, bnt it was honest poverty. My father 
was a Connecticut man, a farmer’s son, and he 
married a farmer’s daughter. He was as honest 
and good-natured as the day is long—I mean a 
midsummer day—bnt he was not fond of hard 
work, and took no fancy to fanning. In boy¬ 
hood, he conceived a liking for a shoemaker of 
his native place, a light-hearted man, full of 
fun and Btories, and, from hanging about his 
shop, made up his mind to be himself a shoe¬ 
maker. My grandfather did not approve of 
this, but he never opposed it, and, dying before 
his son beoame of age, leaving a mortgaged 
estate, whioh was sold to pay his debts, young 
Benjamin stuck to his last. Very much sueh 
a man he proved to be as his easy master; he 
had no facnlty for getting rich. . At twenty- 
five, he married Hannah Buel, who thus be¬ 
came Hannah Perkins, and set up housekeep¬ 
ing, taking his old mother from an nnole’s, 
where she was considered burdensome, to share 
the soanty comforts of his own fireside. When 
his mother died, after blessing her dutifnl son, 
my parents began to think of emigrating. 

This was -near the beginning of the present 
century, when people in New England were 


talking muoh of the western oountry, and the 
favorable prospects for getting a living there. 
My father’s ambition did not travel beyond 
New York State, in the central part of which, 
then a real Eldorado to eastern people, he con¬ 
cluded to pitch his tent. My good parents set 
out in the spring, their only family one infant, 
the little Benjamin, who, to their ceaseless 
grief, died soon after they reached their new 
home. They travelled in a long wagon covered 
with white tow cloth, whioh held all their 
worldly goods, and enough provisions, mostly 
cooked, to last during their journey. They 
slept at country inns, where my mother took 
supplies from the wagon and “warmed np” 
for their supper and breakfast. I have often 
heard her tell about their box of baked pork 
and beans, and have myself seen the box—a 
round wooden one, with a broad handle—which, 
held this substantial fare. It was a very com¬ 
fortable way of journeying; I am sure we need 
not laugh about their homely ways. People 
suffer a great deal more now, going the over¬ 
land route to California. I will warrant they 
would be glad of my father’s box of beans, or 
my mother’s long, twisted doughnuts. 

My father, who had an eye for beauty, and, 
by the way, was fond of reading, selected as 
his home a pretty village near the banks of the 
Mohawk River. It had been settled about fif¬ 
teen years, and was already a thriving place. 
A number of wealthy families from the East 
lived there, and had built themselves hand¬ 
some houses—wide, square, two-storied white 
houses, set off by gravel-walks and flourishing 
elm-trees. The county oonrts were held there 
twice each year, and at least three lawyers, 
who have since been distinguished in public 
life, were settled with their families in the vil¬ 
lage of Sadaquada, so called from the Indian 
name of a oreek whose waters kept in motion 
the only grist-mill of the neighborhood. Here 
my father hired of Deacon Ainsworth a small 
brown house, one room of whioh was used for his 
Bliop, and went quietly at work in his vocation. 
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And here in Sadaqnada three daughters 
were born to him. Minerva oame first. My 
mother had a fondness for long, softly-flowing 
names. I believe she had read a few novels; 
but Bhe was a good w.oman, and as thrifty as 
possible. Indeed, I am convinced that to her 
wisp management we owed much of onr home 
comfort. She was not strong-minded, bnt she 
was strong-hearted, loving her family with 
great tenderness. A year and a half after 
Minerva, oame Araminta, between whom and 
myself intervened six years. I was baptized 
by the name of Belinda; so onr names all 
ended in “a,” to which my parents always 
gave the sonnd of “y.” I think I mn3t have 
been the “ odd one” of the family; people say 
there is snch a one in every household. I was 
a sorawny, puny child, petted and nuTsed by 
my mother and sisters, but never attracting 
the notice of any one out'of the family. As 
we grew old enough, we all went to the village 
Academy. Father had a sort of pride that for¬ 
bade his sending ns to the“distriot sohool,” 
though he could ill afford paying for our tuition 
at the Academy. I was fond of study and 
reading, and, being delicate, my mother never 
set me at doing any but the lightest household 
tasks. My sisters, on the contrary, were strong 
and healthy. • They sewed, swept, scoured, 
baked; and cooked with my mother at home, 
all working harmoniously together. More than 
this, they grew up to be very beautiful girls. 
The eldest well became her name; she was 
tall, and had a queenly air, her hair and eyes 
were black, her form and gait perfeot. Ara¬ 
minta was of the usual height, and exceedingly 
fair—a blonde beauty, with abundant light 
ringlets. 

The young men all admired my sisters. - Be¬ 
sides the Aoademy boys, there were a good 
many law-students in the village; Judge Baine 
had no less than six in his office. Though my 
sisters were nothing but a shoemaker’s daugh¬ 
ters, my father’s upright life and their own 
native-born ladyhood made them respeoted. 
Society in Sadaqnada could not have been 
entirely exclusive, for I remember that my 
sisters sometimes went to parties at the houses 
of the “best” people. They never had rioh 
dresses, of course, but they always looked well; 
For summer they had each a plain white Cam¬ 
bria, whioh was washed and altered when neces¬ 
sary, and lasted for years. Araminta used 
sometimes to wish for something nioer, but 
Minerva would say, “ Handsome is as hand- 
Bome does,” and, in a pleasant, but deoided 
way, succeeded in making her sister oontonted. 


I remember once, when coming but of ohurch, 
I overheard two gentlemen talking near me. 

“ By George,” said one,- “ those Perkins girls 
are fine-looking ; - they appear better-in their 
calicoes than the Miss M.’s in their stiff silks.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the other, following 
Minerva with a steady gaze as she walked on in 
her own unconsoious manner. 

The last speaker was Horace Sheldon, who 
had called at our house a few times. He soon 
became ^frequent visitor. It was an humble 
place where we received our friends. In winter, 
the kitchen, ragicarpeted, with'its bureau, and 
looking-glass, and corner cupboard, all dean and 
comfortable, served as dining and sitting-room 
—for we could afford but one fire besides that in 
the shop. : In the summer, we opened our little 
front room, which : was furnished- with - more 
pretension. It had a striped, homespun carpet, 
of gay colors,' and a little-table bearing our 
large family: Bible and a few. other books, white 
dimity curtains with a fringe of small cotton 
balls which- mother had brought from Connec¬ 
ticut,'and a few old-fashioned ohairs. Come to 
my room, some day, and you shall see those 
curtains' at my windows, and the cherry table 
with the big Bible on it. 

But I must go on with my story, or you will 
not wait to hear it out.. Horace Sheldon was 
a law student, a very handsome young man, 
with pleasant manners, and was a general 
favorite among the ladies. He was an orphan, 
and dependent on his own exertions and talents. 
He had a tight-fisted unole, a farmer who lived 
in the country, a few miles from Sadaqnada, 
who, he used to tell my sisters, he hoped would 
aid him in setting up-in his profession. My 
mother was quite flattered by his visits. But 
one morning, after he had spent the previous 
evening at our house, and had sat late with 
Minerva'in the front room, my father said to 
her:— 

“ I think young Sheldon comes here too 
muoli, Minervy. I don’t want these fellows 
trifling with my girls. We’re poor, but we 
oame of good stock, and there has never been 
a taint on-my name or your mother’s as far 
back as we know.” 

Minerva turned upon him composedly, yet 
With reBpeot,- and answered, blushing: ‘ ‘ Father, 
we are engaged. I like him very much. Have 
you any serious objections ?” - 

My father looked surprised, but, after a mo¬ 
ment, said: “No, Minervy, if his character is 
good, and he can support you.” 

Minerva smiled. “ He in poor now, father, 
and so am I; bnt in about a year he thinks he 
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oan marry. He will be admitted then. And 
as to his character, father, you know everybody 
here says he is almost the only young man that 
don’t drink and play cards.” 

Uy father was satisfied. Yonng folks in those 
days did not require five thousand a year on 
which to begin life. Nothing more was said on 
the snbjeot. Sheldon continued his visits for 
abont three months, when, one evening, on call¬ 
ing to see Minerva, he told her he was going to 
his nnole’s, and should be absent a week or 
two. A fortnight had nearly passed. It was 
on a stormy, November night that our father 
came in from the post-office with a look of 
trouble and amazement upon his honest, plea¬ 
sant face. We were all sitting by the kitohen 
fire in that small, rag-carpeted room where we 
kept ourselves warm in winter weather—the 
girls sewing steadily, and' myself reading a 
story-book that a neighbor’s child had lent me. 
My father shook the light snow from his old 
cambist cloak and stood on the hearth looking 
doubtfully at Minerva. Two or three times he 
tried to speak; at last bolting out with words 
like these: “Minervy, Sheldon’s brought to 
our jail to-day; arrested on a charge of passing 
counterfeit money. ” 

My poor sister threw down her work and rose 
from her chair. She caught hold of father’s 
shoulder, and said, in a low voice: “ Is that all 
true?” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid so,” he answered. 

Minerva was nineteen years old then; when 
she turned round towards me, she looked to be 
forty. She sat down and covered her face for 
a few minutes, then rose and went up stairs to 
her little bed-room. When she had gone, fa¬ 
ther told ns what he had heard of this wretched 
affair. Sheldon'had called upon his uncle for 
money, had been repulsed unfeelingly; tempta¬ 
tion assailed him in the shape of some spurious 
bank-notes, with- whioh, in an evil hour, he 
had sought to disohaTge several small debts. 
“ The proof is dreadful strong,” said my father. 
"He is to be examined before the Justice, to¬ 
morrow,' and I expect nothing but what he will 
be committed for trial.” 

While he was speaking, Minerva came’in, 
having on her long green plaid mantle, such 
as were'worn■ in those-days, and her head 
covered by her black silk hood trimmed round 
the front by a strip of chinchilla fur. 

“Where are you going?” we all asked, in a 
breath. 

“Up to the jail,” was her answer, and she 
shut her lips' tightl/to keep them from quiver¬ 
ing. 


“You can’t see him,” said my.mother, com¬ 
passionately. 

“Mrs. Green will never refuse me, I am 
sure,” said Minerva. 

Mrs. Green was the jailor’s wife. She and 
her husband were proverbial for their kind 
hearts. 

“ I will go with you,” said my father, who 
had just started for his shop. “ It’s very dark 
and blustering, and I ’ll carry the lantern. 
Belindy, run and fetch me a bit of oandle.” 

So I ran and got the bit of tallow candle, and 
stuck it in the socket of the tin lantern—that 
pretty tin lantern* pierced full of holes arranged 
in diamonds, stars, and other shapes, that I 
admired so muoh, and used to wish I could 
have for my playhouse, but that father would 
never let me take, for fear I should break the 
glass lid. 

I had been in bed, sound asleep, for an hour 
or more, when I was waked by Minerva’s en¬ 
trance. She took off her oloak, and knelt by 
the little round stand at the bed’s head for a 
long time, as it seemed to me, then lay down 
at my side, and quietly moaned herself to sleep, 
holding my hand, as she was wont to do, in 
hers. 

Sheldon was fully committed to stand his 
trial at the next term of the court, which 
would not be till March. That was a gloomy 
winter for us. Minerva went once a week to 
the jail. She was not often admitted to his 
cell, but would hold a brief interview through 
the diamond-shaped -hole in the door. Some¬ 
times I went with her, and remained a little 
way apart, while they talked together. Shel¬ 
don had a wild, haggard look that hannts my 
memory to this day. When the trial came on, 
I well remember what a period of suspense 
were those three days whioh it ocoupied. Many 
of the village ladies went to the court-room. 
Minerva staid closely at home. At times, she 
would busy herself about household matters, 
then she would take her needle, soon to drop 
it, and walk the house restlessly and in Bilence. 
On the evening of the third day, my father 
oame in from the court-room. We all knew 
that the jury had been for several hours de¬ 
liberating on their verdiot. ■ 

“ What is it ?” said my mother. 

Father turned away his face from us all, as 
he answered: “Guilty 1 State’s prison for ten 
years.” 

We heard a low wail and a sudden fall. 
Minerva lay senseless on the floor. It was her 
last sign of weakness. . 

He was carried to prison next day, when we 
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all went earl? in the morning to say “Good- 
by.” The yonng oriminal had been ably de¬ 
fended, bat the proofs against him were over¬ 
whelming ; and Judge Baine, who did not wish 
to be accnsed of unduly favoring one of his 
own students, had*put the ease rather strongly 
to the jury. Our interview was soon over, but 
I remember quite distinctly some things that 
were said. 

“ Ten years I it is a long time, and a con¬ 
victed felon to keep faith with, Minerva,” mur¬ 
mured Sheldon, who sat bowed down, with his 
face in his hands. 

“I shall wait foryou, Horace,” were Minerva’s 
words, and she put her arm tenderly round his 
neok. 

When we came out, Minerva walked home 
with the air of a queen. “ I shall save him 
yet, for a virtuous life,” she said to my mother. 
Quite unconsoiously, she was aoting a romance. 
Since then, I have read Moore’s songs, and I 
never think of that time without recalling the 
vorses where these lines occur:— 

11 1 know not, I uk not if guilt 'a in that heart; 

1 bat know that I love thee, whatever thou art." 


CHAPTER II. 

During the winter just passed, we had had 
few visitors. A neighbor dropped in occasion¬ 
ally, sometimes to sympathize, and oftener out 
of curiosity. One young man had oalled fre¬ 
quently, and appeared to admire Araminta. 
JUis father kept the village inn, was an easy, 
careless soul, who let his son grow up without 
restraint, yet with plenty of spending money. 
Bill Dakin had already formed habits of drink¬ 
ing, and was idle. He would be called a “fast 
young man” now; then everybody thought 
him “wild,” but not a great deal worse than 
his assooiates. My father did not like him. 
Araminta was father’s pet; his eldest loved a 
felon, and he would not harbor the idea of en¬ 
couraging his favorite in receiving the atten¬ 
tions of a man who seemed to him on the road 
to ruin. Minerva, too, openly disapproved Bill 
Dakin’s visits; so, as Araminta was yielding, 
Bill was given to understand that his presence 
was not weloome. In the spring he went West, 
and we heard no more of him for several years. 
I think now that Araminta was not muoh inte¬ 
rested in Bill Dakin; he had not succeeded in 
rousing any warm feeling in her breast. 

After Horace Sheldon went to prison, Minerva 
began working very diligently at the business of 
dressmaking. She had long, with Araminta’s 


help, made the dresses for the family, and had 
a great deal of taste. Very little of her earn¬ 
ings did she expend for herself; all that was 
not needed for the household was carefully put 
aside. She said nothing, but we knew that 
she was working for Horace, that she might 
have a little fund-to begin life with him on 
leaving the prison. We all had a vague hope 
that his term of confinement would be short¬ 
ened ; and, indeed, at the end of two years a 
rumor reached us, uncertain at first, but it was 
soon confirmed. Friends of Sheldon had inte¬ 
rested themselves, and there was a prospeot of 
their succeeding in obtaining a pardon from 
the Governor. Sheldon had behaved so well 
since he entered the prison, was so quiet, and 
worked so steadily at the trade assigned him, 
as to make a most favorable impression on the 
officers of the prison and all who had an op¬ 
portunity to learn anything of his conduot 
Minerva plied her needle with nervous haste 
now. She often brought her work home, to 
sew, undisturbed, in her own chamber. 

One evening about eight o’olook—it was in 
the month of May, warm and rainy—we heard 
the tramp of a horse nearing our gate. It 
stopped there, and, in a moment, the door was 
thrown open and Horace Sheldon rushed in. 
He was booted and spurred, his boots covered 
with mud, and his whole attire travel-soiled. 
He had been discharged with a full pardon; 

friends had met him at the town of U-, 

ten miles distant, whioh he had reaohed that 
evening. There was no railroad then. Hot 
wishing to be recognized in Sadaquada, he 
had been furnished with a horse, and had come 
on alone. I was almost a child, and though 
I remember many things very distinctly that 
took place earlier, yet the events of that be¬ 
wildering evening seem like a dream in the 
past. I know that Horace and Minerva went 
by themselves into, the front room and talked a 
few minutes. When they oame back into the 
family-room, Minerva walked right up to father, 
and said: “ Horace wants to marry me to-night. 
Will you go and ask Mr. Holmes to come up 
here?” 

“ Yes,” said my father, putting on his hat 
quietly and going out. In about twenty min¬ 
utes, he returned with Mr. Holmes, our pastor 
and steadfast friend. Meantime, Minerva had 
gone up stairs, slipped off her dark blue calico 
frock, and put on a white cambrio. I wish I 
could see a pioture of her, just as she looked 
then. We should laugh at it, I know, but at 
that time her attire was faultless. Her black 
hair was combed straight off her face, and hung 
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behind eaoh ear in two long cnrls. At the back 
of her head was a high-topped comb, such as 
.were worn then,. which held her abundant 
tresses in a heavy coil. Her dress—I shonld 
like to r be able to tell you how it was made; Look 
here, at this pioture of the Empress Josephine. 
It was just suoh a shoft waist as that, { with 
, funny puffed sleeves, and the. skirt scaroely 
wider .round her ankles than at her hips; for 
, hoops had gone out long before that period, not 
to come in again till after thirty years. There 
were no gas-lights, no supper-table, no display 
of rich gifts at that bridal, such as you and I 
saw not long ago, when Minerva’s oldest daugh¬ 
ter. was married. 

., Good Mr. Hohnes, I shall never forget him; 
he is dead now; he was a stem-looking man, a 
great scholar, .but. thoroughly good. 1 used to 
be afraid of him.when 1 was little, and thought 
he lived always.in thajliigh, queer pulpit with 
the sounding-board over.his head, where I;saw 
him of Sundays, when I fidgeted beside: my 
mother, and kept myself awake by drawing 
.piotures with a pin on the seat. Well, he mar¬ 
ried them, and said something afterwards in his 
slow, solemn .voice that I cannot remember 
now; but we all cried-r-Horace and Minerva 
more than the others. After Hr. Holmes had 
gone, father went out and borrowed a horse and 
chaise of. our neighbor, Deacon Ainsworth. I 
Should like to have you see that old chaise. I 
saw it myself i only three months ago, when I 
went to Sadaquada on a visit, “ turned,out to 
grass”..in the deacon’s old bam. it had out¬ 
lived its .first .owner—he is dead and gone these 
.twenty years. Such a pokerish. thing, I wonder 
anybody, could drive in it without pitching over 
the dashboard, it . was so high and toppling. 
Suoh was the carriage in which Minerva set out 
ou her, bridal-tour—not, very much like the 
.neat,:dark green affair with drab linings which 
she has for her own now. The long old clock 
in the, kitchen .corner struck eleven as Mrnerva 
and father mounted the ohaise, . while Horace 
leaped on-his.horse and set off before them. 
Hot muoh baggage, did Minerva have, , our dear, 
strong-hearted, patient , one, when Bhe left her 
father’s house and went out to follow Horace 
Sheldonls fortunes. , Only a little covered bas¬ 
ket in her,hand, mid a small brass-nailed trunk. 
;, The next morning, very early,, father came 
back alone. . 'll. Baw.them off in the Btage for 
■Albany at five o’clock,.’ ’. I heard him say to my 
-mother. - After .that ours was rather a sad house 
for a while.. r Minerva’ a oonduot • was regarded 
in various lights bjetlie village'folk.Some of 
.them thought, she had. done very fooliahly and 


-would Tepent it; others commended her con¬ 
stancy and faith, and declared that she would 
he. rewarded by his future good behavior. I 
heard Sqnire Grant, a purse-proud man, say to 
another, in passing our house one day: “A 
pretty piece of business this for that Perkins 
girl, that my daughters were trying to make 
something of by encouraging her in the dress¬ 
making line, to marry that good-for-nothing 
prison-bird. . They deserve to be sent to the 
poor-house.” Squire Grant did not dream then 
that one of those same daughters of his would 
desert her husband and end a life of shame by 
a pauper’s death in Hew York, where Horace 
Sheldon’s wife would save her from apanper’s 
grave by paying the. expenses of her burial. 
Such a thing did happen, as you know. 

As for Minerva, she justified her marriage by 
her own words to ns before she stepped into 
the old chaise—“ Horaoe says he needs me to 
encourago and help him at this particular time. 
He. has come first, to me,' and 1 will not fail 
him;” 

They went to Hew York, where friends helped 
Horace to a situation in a mercantile house, 
with a fair salaiy. Minerva carried her frugal 
ways to the city, and they began housekeeping 
on A small Beale. Before Ike end of a year, we 
had received substantial tokens of kind feeling, 
from Horace. He wished-me to become a 
{ teacher, and sent my father means to-pay for 
my-schooling. Hies presents of clothing came 
to ns all. The antumn after Minerva's marriage, 
various reasons moved my father to leave Sar 
daquada. There were unpleasant associations 
for ns all; we sometimes heard nnkind remarks; 
and father thought he might do better, as he 
was uot as strong as he used to be, to give up 
his own shop and take work .from some large 

establishment. So we removed to U-, ten 

miles distant, a newly-incorporated city, and a 
very flourishing inland town; Here,..too, I 
.could attend an excellent school, .with a pros- 
peot of becoming an assistant teacher in a short 
time. .We hired a.small house in a back street, 
.and lived in oomfort. Yon would think we 
might have been very happy there; .but U-—-r 
is associated with some of my saddest expe¬ 
riences, and I never think of the time when we 
lived there without a shudder.. .. 


CHAPTER III. 

AnauniTA’B: beauty must.have, attracted at¬ 
tention, inthe town of D-—. We went, to 
public worship, regularly at the since, famous 
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Sr. B - ■■ ■’ » ohuroh, where. I. used to see the 
young men staringat my. Bister. One evening, 
* few weeks before Ne w Year’s Day, two gentle¬ 
men surprised us by oalling. We received them 
in' our little back sitting-room, where mother 
was knitting, and Araminta sewing, and myself 
studying.'. Father had not yet oome in' from 
his evening’s work. My mother was flattered 
by the visit; • Araminta, - always, rather shy, 
was pleased, though embarrassed. . They were 
dashing-looking young men—one' a Mr. Harri¬ 
son, a merchant,-at whose store Araminta had 
made a few purchases. - He introduced his 
friend Mr. Truman—what a misnomer I—and 
both were very polite to my mother; and when 
my father came-in, , Mr. Truman took great 
pains to talk with him. I was never anywhere 
ashamed of my father, though conscious that 
my education in some things was better than 
his, for he knew a good deal’ of books, and was 
an unpretending man. Before they left, the 
gentlemen invited mysister to a New Year’s 
ball to be held at M——’s hotel, then in the 
first glow of its great reputation:as..the best 
house west of Albany. ■ Mr. Truman handed 
her a ball-tioket, and our new acquaintances 
soon took their leave. Araminta unfolded her 
tioket, which was a small sbeet of .note-piper, 
with a spread eagle and other devices.at.topi, 
and underneath'a printed invitation on thia 
wise: “The company of Miss Araminta.Pen- 
kins is requested at M-'s hotel, on the eve¬ 

ning of January 1st, 182-." Her own name 
filled s blank in the types with a 1 bold, dashing 
hand. Below were the names of the managers, 
embracing those of many of the first gentlemen 
in U——. 

Araminta was gratified, and my mother looked 
at the ticket through her spectacles, with evi¬ 
dent satisfaction; and my father, suoh was his 
pride in Araminta, seemed pleased to have her 
receive the notice of men whom he knew to he 
respectable. There were two weeks in which 
to prepare. But what was 'there to prepare! 
Nothing; Araminta neither had a suitable dresS 
nor the means to buy one. The next- evfenlng, 
there came a large package directed to my sister. 
Bhe opened it, and aheautifnl piece of blue gauzy 
staff—zephyr, I think it used to he called, for 
that was before tissneg and do Iaines were heard 
of—was unfolded. There was also a dress-pat¬ 
tern of plain dark brown silk, with everything 
needful for making them hoth up. No wonder 
the simple-hearted girl was pleased; she had 
never in her life owned snoh handsomedresses. 
I think now that the wisdom and discretion of 
our house-were gone when Minerva left itahp 


had'checked Araminta’s love of dress and ad¬ 
miration, and had,: with her own Strong-will, 
bnt gentle -hand, guided, imd advised hor. If 
she had been with ns tlien, she.would -have 
said, “Don't make those dresses; keep them 
till yon' find who sent them, and then return 
the presents.’’ Araminta, left to herself, went 
adrift. The dresses'were-made up,''and-she 
wore the bine one to'the New Year's-ball.- How. 
beautiful she looked in a dress whoso-hue-be¬ 
came her fair complexion-so well I She word 
a kind of coronet of silver spangles—they were 
fashionable then—on her head;, it had accom¬ 
panied the dress. Mr. Truman came in bis own. 
sleigh, and escorted her to the bail. It soon 
became apparent-that he was the donor of the 
dresses. He called often after the ball,'which 
Was only the beginning of a'round of ,sleigh- 
rides and dances to which' he aoCompahied her. 
His first gifts, toe, weretfollowed - up by ethers 
—gloves, scaTfs, satin’- Blippers; waist-ribbons, 
and a beautiful fan glittering with spangles;' >! 

“I guess Tom Truman takes a fancy to your 
sister, ” said-'a schoolmate to me, as we walked 
home -from the Seminary, one day,, together. 
“But the town-talk,: before .your- folks came 
here, was, that he wanted Miss Sarah-Single- 
ton, and that she didnit object,- only shefelt 
rather' above him because his lather is a livery- 
etable-keeper; -bnt he’s - got rich'at' doing the 
business,' and Tom is getting- rich too, : and so I 
Shouldn’t', wonder if she made up 'her- mind to 
have -him after all;” ' 'v.' ' ■ « 

Now, Sarah Singleton 'belonged i tc the very 
highest' ton of U-, hor father s bank'presi¬ 

dent, her ..brother ariaval -officer, and-, she was 
herself a very proud, fashionable girl.’ It was 
qnite improbable that there was any truth in 
what my gossiping schoolmate had told me. - I 
said nothing abont-it at home,-where my books 
were- mychief occupation, and-where-I talked 
bnt little. Two 'months later; BomOwhere in 
April, I think, when Araminta had seen-nothing 
of Mr; Truman since the last cotillon-party of 
-the season, and had appeared in low’.spirits from 
that time, our household was startled by 'the 
report that Tom Truman,' - the llvery-stable- 
keeper’B Bon, had married Miss Bingleton that 
-same April day. The. atoty was true; my beau¬ 
tiful sister had served; the < bade -Tom Truman 
-for a tool - in, effeoting his purpose' of 'making 
Miss Singleton jealous to snob a degree, that 
she had recalled, her- wandering- admirer. He 
had 'not scrupled to -engage' Araminta’s sffeo- 
tionsy and had managed it ounhingly, too, de- 
votinghimself-to her in public;- iihd -yet never 
making love in private.. And it, 1 was only at 
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promiscuous balls and parties-that, he had 
introduced my dnped sister, for in- U—— we 
could not expect to be received as guests at 
private parties.' He had presented her to none 
of the .ladies, and had taken special care to 
-avoid Miss Singleton. These things Araminta 
told my mother and me now, nnconsoioosly re¬ 
vealing the infatuation that had led her on, 
and even yet -unable to understand the depth 
of his wicked plan; My blood-boils when I 
think of him. Truman’s father was wealthy,' 
and, though a plebeian, had advantages that 
perhaps were not to be slighted by Miss Single¬ 
ton’s family, who were rather impoverished by. 
some recent financial difficulties of -the - bank. 
At any rate, Truman-calculated rightly in at¬ 
tempting to create the impression that he had 
left her, and Araminta’s superior charms com¬ 
pleted, the snpcesB of his scheme. That man 
' has prospered tp this day. He lives in a grand 
house, his wife .is a stately lady, and his grand¬ 
children sit on his lap,. -1 sometimes wonder if 
he has ever repented;. and when’ I think of the: 
doom; pronounced on those who do not repent,i 
I. am sure vengeance will overtake, him at some 
time or other, and at some place or other. - 
- It was at this turn of affairs that Araminta’s 
evil genius, in the shape of Bill Dakin,- appeared 
on - the scene. He was handsomely dressed, 
sported a. gold-watch, , told us he had a-good- 
situation in a forwarding-house at Buffalo, and- 
was doing well. He renewed his suit to Ara-: 
mints, assnring'her that she only could-make 
a steady-man of him,- and that, if she should 
refuse him, he. might fall again into, dissipated- 
habits, and that, in fine,-his fate .was in her. 
hands. Araminta listened, and was won. Her. 
recent despair and mortification made her the- 
more ready to embrace a prospect of happiness- 
and of removal from the neighborhood of TraV 
man’s residenoe and, the scene of his treachery.- 
She believed that Bill Dakin had a good temper- 
and the ability to support sher in comfort, and: 
that his attachment to herself would-insure his 
future steadiness. Alas for the woman that 
thinks she can herself, instead of God’s grace;- 
keep a man in the right path. -Araminta max- 
ried Bill. Dakin, and went- to Buffalo with him 
the next July. Thence she wrote us that they: 
had taken board at a fine, hotel, and were “do-! 
lightfully settled;’’ but after a few months we> 
heard from her very seldom.. The following¬ 
spring she wrote us-that'they had hired-a- 
dwelling and were, keeping house;-and in June- 
came.tidings- of the -birth of-a son,, ."I have 
named him-for.-father,!’ she wrote, “and hope' 
he will grow up as gooda inau.’! -.- 


-Deacon Ainsworth went to Buffalo that season 
on business, and came over to U—— to see us 
on his return. He gave a sad aocount of-Bill 
Dakin, confirming all our suspicions. “He’s 
neglected his business so much,” said our old 
neighbor, “that they turned him away from 
the forwarding store. In the first place, they 
boarded at a dreadful, expensive hotel, and Bill 
took to drinking very soon. He’s a hand on a 
lake boat now; and it’s a poor, shaokly old 
tenement where they live. Araminty looks 
feeble, and the baby is a puny thing. You see 
I called on her. She didn’t complain, but I 
could see for myself. She. sent her love to you 
all, and said she would try to come and visit 
you in the fall.” 

No sooner had the deaoon-gone, than I wrote 
to.my poor Bister, telling her to oome home and 
stay with-us.- In her. answer, she declined 
doing so at- present,, and, with, womanlike at¬ 
tempts at concealment of her troubles, said: 
“William is at work,-and earns something for 
us, and I couldn’t leave him alone now; he 
would miss the baby very muoh.” But in two 
years after her. marriage, Araminta did come 
baok to us,; the worn and faded image of her 
former self, aud with a foflom, half-clothed- 
baby. Bill liaddiedfrom the effeots of adrnnken 
fit. and a deck fight. - She had seen him buried 
with what: soanty funds she-could raise from 
the sale of-a few household-articles, and, with 
the help of some neighbors.almost as poor as 
herself, had taken passage on a canal boat and 
oome home. She made but slight revelations 
of the, trials and miseries which, she had suf¬ 
fered ;.it was not necessaryour own hearts 
and-imaginations filled up the outline of her 
sad story.- 

: My parents now began to show the nlarks of 
age. My mother’s fingers moved less nimbly, 
with her knitting-needles, and I was oftener 
called to Bhare her household labor. My father 
worked less diligently,-and the sorrows of-his 
favorite Araminta affeoted -his body and mind 
alike.. But we lacked no comforts of living; 
for I was an assistant teacher in the: primary 
department, of ’the Seminary,' and Minerva’s 
aid to her-utmost-means was given us, - We 
had not- seem her since ■ that rainy May night, 
more than three yearn before, when she left us 
to 'share'Horace - Sheldon’s fortunes. Of him 
we heard’an-excellent report. He was in bnsi- 
ness for himself, and had'gainod a reputation 
as-an honorable', upright man; and, moreover, 
Minerva -had'written us that,- distrusting his 
own strength, he had determined to seek higher 
help. and-liad assumed the Obligations of a 
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Christian life. After Araminta’s return, in 
reply to my brief detail to Minerva of our un- 
bappy Bister’s misfortunes, she wrote us to this 
effect:— 

“ Next spring, Horace is going into a larger 
honse, and then we want yon all to come and 
live with us. There is a room on purpose for 
father and mother. I wish my little girl to 
know her grandparents. Children grow up 
better for having old people about them. Be¬ 
linda can have a nice little school close by; and 
Araminta must not be afraid of being in the 
way. She can help me with the family sewing, 
and Benny can share the nursery with little 
Hannah.” 

When I read him the letter, tears came into 
father’s eyes; but he shook his head, and 
said: “ It is too much for Horace to do, and I 
should feel out of place in that city; besides, I 
don’t expect to stay anywhere in this world a 
great while.” 

His foreboding was true. He had a paralytio 
stroke, and died, very peacefully, the next 
March. Qood Minerva braved the inconveni¬ 
ences of travel at that season, and came to us 
a week before he breathed his last. I oannot 
dwell on the sad scenes of that time. He 
wished to be buried beside his first-born; so we 
sent over to Sadaqunda for Deacon Ainsworth 
to advise and help us. He came with officious 
but' well-meant kindness, and, after the fune¬ 
ral, told us the little house was empty where 
we used to live, and that we had many good 
friends in Sadaquada who would be glad to 
have us return there. The deacon was a widow¬ 
er then, having jnst lost his second wife, and, 
when he spoke, he looked askance at Araminta, 
faded and ill, but still beautiful. But Minerva 
arranged matters better. She paid the funeral 
expenses, negotiated for the sale of such house¬ 
hold furniture as we wished to part with, and 
made preparations to receive us at her new 
home in May. It was decided, however, as our 
mother seemed to wish it, that we should leave 

U-, and spend the intervening time at 8a- 

dnquada; therefore we shook the dust from 
onr feet, and left the city in a week after my 
father’s funeral, taking up once more, our tem¬ 
porary abode in the little house where my 
sisters and I were born. 

It was Araminta's last journey before she 
crossed the dark river. She had wept but little 
when father died. “I shall follow himsoon,” 
were her words. With a heotio flush on. .her 
oheek and a hollow cough, she took to her bed 
on our arrival at Sadaquada, and, when oame 
tire week fixed for our. departure, she. jtould 


not sit up. She had lost all interest in life; 
her mind was not strong enough to endure the 
shock of her early disappointment and subse¬ 
quent wretched marriage, and her child’s wel¬ 
fare gave her no anxiety. “I leave Benny in 
good hands,” said she. 

We laid Araminta beside my father when the 
apple-trees were white and pink with flowers. 

1 remember that I made a wreath of the blos¬ 
soms from an old tree which grew near our 
kitchen window, and put it in the coffin, round 
her thin face, whence all the beauty but those 
soft, light curls that rested on her sunken, 
cheeks had departed. Minerva could not come 
to us then—she had a new-born infant; but 
she sent us money, and the neighbors were 
very kind. Deacon Ainsworth and Mr. Holmes 
in particular helped us in a great many ways. 
Their families assisted us in packing, and, 
when mother and myself, with little Benn/, 
had left the old house, they kept ns among 
them till the last of June before they would 
let us go. Indeed, Deacon Ainsworth gave me 
to understand that I might always have a home 
with him ; but I did not take the hint. I was 
too young to be a “ma” for his three big boys, 
and the Deacon was a little too old for me, When 
he was turned of fifty, and myself not eighteen. 

It is nearly thirty years ago since we three 
took that journey. It was my first experience 
in travelling, if one might call suoh a trip travel¬ 
ling. We came on a canal-boat to Albany, 
thence on a steamboat to New York. My story 
is already so long that I will not weary you by 
an account of my impressions; nor, though 
everything was new to me, have I a vivid re¬ 
collection of it all. It seems dreamlike in my 
memory now; yet one thing remains there fresh 
and green—the hearty welcome wo had from 
Horace and Minerva. Among her surviving 
children and her multiplying grandchildren my 
mother lived ten years. We buried her at 
Sadaquada, where I have since visited the 
graves of my family. 

As for me, Benny has always been my espe¬ 
cial care. He calls me “mother,” and is a 
oredit to an old maid’s training. He is married 
now, lives in the next block, and has two little 
boys of his own. After my mother was gone, 

I miBsed her very muoh; I never had a nearer 
tie; Bnt Horace, the once convicted counter¬ 
feiter, “ the prison-bird,” has never been any-, 
thing to me except goodness. His is not a 
Sunday religion; he aots it out during the 
week in good deeds; while my sister Minerva, 
by exercising kindness year after year, grows 
better and better. -Their^increasing wealth 
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does not take away from the majestio simplicity 
of her.oharacter. She teaches her ohildren, of 
whom she has six, that an upright life is worth 
more than money. Horace, I must acknow¬ 
ledge, has one weak point; hut who can won¬ 
der ? We are sometimes visited by old acquaint¬ 
ances and friends from Sadaquada and the 
neighborhood. He is rather nervous lest they 
should betray the guilty seoret of his youth. 
Hone ever have—to their honor I speak it. He 
says to Minerva: "A man is none the better 
for blazoning his former evil deeds, and making 
a merit of confession." But, occasionally, in 
private, Horace, who is not a great talker, will 
speak of old times, and remark: "Had you, 
Minerva, and your father’s family spurned me 
then, I do not know what shameful end would 
have been mine. Don’t talk, Belinda, of your 
obligations to me. To yonr honored father, 
poor man though he was, and to your good 
sister here, who stuok to me so closely, I owe 
everything.” ! 

I am useful and happy here—useful, I flatter 
myself, in a thousand ways to them all. My 
hair is gray, though Minerva, so much older 
than I, shows no frost on hers yet; but my 
heart is young. I never was a sentimentalist, 
and never, in the darkest hour of poverty or 
grief^ said to myself, " Is it always to be so, 
Belinda Perkins ? Are you doomed to straggle | 
on aloqp, with no arm to protect you, and no 


love to be yours exclusively?” I never had 
time for such useless thoughts, and have, 
moreover, observed that women proteot the 
men quite as much as the men proteot the 
women. My father could not have lived with¬ 
out my mother; she survived him ten years. 
And just think, there was my sister Araminta, 
deceived by one of the men, and really mur¬ 
dered by another; and Horace, although he 
raised Minerva from poverty to her present 
independence, could not have gained a fortune 
without her help, and is as mueh, if not rather 
more, given to relying upon her advice and 
wisdom than she upon his. 

But sect the fire in the grate burns dimly; 
they will soon be home from the concert, and 
we are both sleepy. I shall never greet my 
fortieth birthday, for it is past, and I like 
my quiet position in the household—no cares, 
no fuss,. loved and consulted by all; still, if 
that good-looking widower of fifty, who lives 
opposite, and who calls sometimes, and talks 
rather foolishly about his lonely state, and his 
girls getting married and leaving him, should 
take to discoursing sensibly and in a straight¬ 
forward way, really I cannot say but that 1 
might be tempted, notwithstanding Deacon 
Ainsworth once told me, when he was looking 
for a fourth wife, that “ marryin’ is a plaguy 
resky business," to do something very abBurd. 
So, now, good-night. 
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July 25///, 1 (j o'clock 1\ M. 

“ ’ Liuba has come /” 

Mm. Hull came into my chamber this morn¬ 
ing, her face aglow with pleasure. If I had 
been writing a story, and desired to describe 
her broad, beaming, motherly faco ns the per¬ 
sonification of pleased surprise, I could have 
filled a paragraph with such description, But 
I was not thus engaged; instead, I was roused 
by her voice from the doze into which I had 
fallen in the cool cauo rocker I had drawn up 
at the window—where the hot sunbeams were 
tempered among the dickering shadows of the 
great elm branches—to sit and think, or enjoy 
a dip into tlio pages of Mrs. Browning, so I 
only replied— 

“ Has ? And how pleased you look, my dear 
Mrs. Hull!” 

“ Ami I am pleased—jest as pleased as I can 
he !” she replied, flitting down a moment near 
the window, and wiping her perspiring fore¬ 
head. “ And to think that he should ha up 
and come homo without Bondin’ a letter, so't 
I could ’a got fixed up for him! It’s jest liis 
way, though. * Don’t want any fixin’s on hii/ 
account, aunty,’ ho always Bn vs. And tlio 
heater was, I never heard the stage stop, nor 
nothin’. You see, Miss Jacassy, I was in tlio 
hack buttery, whippin 1 up eggs for my custards, 
and what should I hear but a man’s step on 
the sittin’-room lloor and along through tho 
kitchen, till I looked up and see ’IJsha stand- 
in’ in the buttery door, and he a-laughin’, and 
say in’ ‘Oood-mormn 1 , Aunt Sarah!’ mul a-t ak¬ 
in’ tho egg-dish right out of my hand to kiss 
mo l 1 thought 1 should ’a fainted 1 I sot 
right down and cried, it conic ho sudden-like. 
But tears didn’t last long.” And her beaming 
countonanco verified her assertion, “ I jest 
Hindu him go right up into his room—I fillers 
call tho west uhambor ‘ ’Lisha’s room’—to get 


the dust olT; and I eomo in to see if, biirwhy, 
you wouldn’t come down stairs to talk with 
him till father comes, while I get dinner on 
the table. ’Lisha’ll enjoy your company, and 
your books and po’try; and I’m glad he’a 
come, for *twon’t he so lonely for you now. 
You ’ll come down, jest to obloogo me, won’t 
you, Miss Jacassy ?” 

A sudden whim seized me. “Certainly,” I 
answered; “but, ‘just to oblige me,’” I added, 
detaining her, “don’t tell Mr. Meredith any¬ 
thing about my being a writer . 1 have enough 
of that in tho city; here, let me escape it. Now, 
promise mo you won’t speak of it, you nor 
your husband either, dear Mrs. Hull.” 

Bho laughed at my earnestness. “ Da, child, 
as if you need to go to bein’ ashamed of any 
of them beautiful stories you make up! But 
Bart’iuly, I 'll do any way to please you. You ’ll 
come right down? But, dear sakes, them cus¬ 
tards won’t get made, if I stand a-loUerin’!” ' 

In passing out, Mrs. Hull left my chamber 
door slightly ajar; and presently, while from 
the parlor below came the sound of unclosing 
shutters and raised windows, I beard the open¬ 
ing of the “west chamber” door across the stair- 
caso entry from mine, tlio sound of slippered 
feet through tho entry and down the stairs, 
then a manly, pleasant-toned voice saying, 
“Aunt Sarah, why will you insist upon making 
a stranger of me, and putting mo into that close 
parlor?” Then, from tho sitting-room, the same 
voico said : “ Ahal what liavo we hero? Wild 
flowers, fancy work, and a straw hat l You 
surely havo a lady visitor in tho house, Aunt 
Sarah.” 

“Shi A young lady hoards boro,” I heard 
Mrs, Hull commence; then the closing of tho 
door precluded my hearing further. But l 
smiled, for I knew the honest woman would 
keep her promise of not betraying me ; and I 
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resolved to keep my embroidery, and the fruits 
of my morning rambles in the woods, hence¬ 
forth in my own room. 

Presently, “Miss Jacassyl” came from tho 
foot of the staircase. 

I was brushing my lmir before tho mirror, I 
took a few geranium-leaves from a vase and 
placed them in my braids, and, smoothing my 
muslin wrapper, went down, 

“ ’Lisha, this is Miss Jaon^iy Bowen,” was 
the very informal presentation to the tall man 
who lounged in tho rocking-chair by the window. 

Ho rose and advanced with outstretched hand 
and a well-bred air; but an amused smilo 
hovered on bis well-cut lips. “Aunt Sarah 
seems to have forgotten that her ‘’Lisha,’ to 
strangers, should bo ‘Mr. Meredith,* though I 
trust I may not bo long regarded as a stranger 
by Miss llowon, whom I am happy to find under 
tho roof of my boyhood’s home,” he said, 
politely, and still smiling in a kind of frank 
way that set rue at once at ease, 

“ha, that’a jest like mo!” laughed Aunt 
Sarah. “ Hut no wonder if I talk crossways, 
for your sudden coinin’ has upsot my head en¬ 
tirely, ’Lisha 1” And, with a beaming face, 
she retreated to tho kitchen. 

“ I do not know that I shall apologize for tho 
‘easy negligence’ of my attire, Miss Bowen,” 
said Mr. Meredith, still smiling, and glancing 
down to his dressing-gown, “ though, surely, 
if Aunt Sarah had told mo I wore to meet any 
one, and that a lady, I should have retained 
the professional suit of black.” 

II Pray, do not give yourself any uneasiness, 
Mr. Meredith,” I replied, “for I, too, am a lover 
of ease and comfort, and trust that neither pro¬ 
fessional suits nor airs will ho donned at Ityc- 
tiold on my account. I dislike profession* of all 
sorts, and prafe*swnitts t tf l added, half sarcasti¬ 
cally, half smilingly. 

“You tio?" ho replied, in tho same vein. 
“ You aro an anomaly, then, for young ladies 
usually constitute a largo ingredient of tho 
latter-named class, since they aro constantly 
making violent professions of fancy, love, or 
friendship.” 

“/ never mako ci/Acr,” l retorted, glancing 
up to meet his half curious, half amused air. 

“Ha! you throw down the glove to me?” 
ho laughed. “I accept it; and if wo two arc 
to ho located together under tho same roof for 
the fortnight I purposo stopping in Rye field— 
ami my aunt tells mo you are passing tho sum¬ 
mer here—I foresee that wo shall either become 
friends or enemies. My own inclinations would 
favor tho former relation; but perhaps a per- 


verso young lady’s taste may tho latter. Wo 
shall see.” 

And so wo fell into unrestrained, natural 
conversation. Had we met under other circum¬ 
stances—he tho dignified lawyer, and I tho 
literary woman—this might not have been ; or 
if, under such circumstances, I had said to him 
what 1 had just saucily uttered, I am sure ho 
would have thought mo “ strong-minded” and 
anxious for “an argument,” and so avoided me. 
As it was, by the time Amos Hull came from tho 
hav-field to dinner, to welcome “’Lisha” with 
a hearty shake of his hard, sun-browned band, 
and Aunt Sarah summoned us to the table set 
out in the long, cool kitchen, we were on excel¬ 
lent talking terms with each other. 

At table, I sat, not opposite, but where I 
could have a good view of Mr. Meredith's side- 
face without seeming to observe him. He was 
not handsome—as ladies vote handsome men—■ 
for his features were too massive for the type 
of tho (irock Antinous; but his band was 
white, muscular, and shapely; there was a 
warmth ami kindliness about bis dark gray 
eyes, a gentle firmness abou: the well-cut lips, 
and, altogether, a strength and repose about 
bis whole manner which quite accorded with 
my idea of “a manly man.” 1 never did like 
exquisites — beg pardon; I forgot Montague 
Livingstone Wentworth, though that hardly 
disproves my assertion, since the “ 1” of hoio 
and tho “ l” of then are two different beings. 
I do not care if a man bn not over-particular in 
matters of apparel; in fact, to my thinking, 
tho very carelessness with which he arrays 
himself betokens a mind absorbed in some¬ 
thing elso than the fopperies of dress which 
wo women associate with “nice young men;” 
and I was secretly pleased to notice that Mr. 
Meredith’s neck-tie was slightly loose and awry 
•—it was so warm, that sultry July noon. 

“Waal, now, Miss Jacassy, this is goin’ to 
be jest the afternoon to be down to tlie beach,” 
said Mr. Hull. “There *s hundreds of carriages 
gone by this forenoon, and I s’pose the big 
houses are crowded. She’s the greatest gal 
ye ever see for the salt water, ’Lisha”—turn¬ 
ing to Mr. Meredith. “Huess you’ll have to 
take a ride down there with ’Cnssy”—this was 
a way the farmer had of abbreviating iny name. 

“And so Miss Bowen loves the sea ?” said 
Mr. Meredith, turning to me, quickly. “ I am 
glad of that. She shall ride down with inn 
this very afternoon, that is, provided she will 
not place an injunction on my wealing this 
unprofessional dressing-gown 1” Ami his mis¬ 
chievous gaze encouut.red mine. 
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“ Agreed I” I laughed j “but 1 would advise 
you to tako along a blanket shawl, in case tho 
eool ocean breezes should blow in from tho 
east, or a sea-spray should rise, or a sudden 
thunder-shower put a damper on your ardor— 
all which accidents would bo very pleasing, no 
doubt, to Mr. Meredith.” 

“ Certainly I I love Dame Nature in all her 
moods, whether she scolds, weeps, smiles, or 
envelops herself in the foggy mantlo of mys¬ 
tery, for each is but a pliaso of bur life. Sho 
is very tlcklo, quite liko a woman I" 

“Now r fretting, now weeping, now smiling, 
now raising such a din about one’s cars that 
heaven and earth hold no other similitude savo 
tho rattling thunder-peal,” I laughed. “Flut¬ 
tering comparison that, Mr. Meredith, to us 
women.” 

“Yet I think tho similo may be a true one,” 
he returned. “ There may be some of the latter 
sort, I doubt not, but—pardon tho illustra¬ 
tion,” ho added, courteously—“they nro of 
that virago, strong-minded order whom we in¬ 
stinctively shun." 

“Then you disliko ‘strong-minded’ women?" 
I asked, demurely. 

"I must confess to ‘the soft impeachment,’ ” 
ho replied, laughingly. “ From lecturesses, 
female physicians, authoresses, and all of that 
ilk, Heaven forefend mo t” And ho drew back 
with a deprecating gesture. I was puzzled to 
account for tho mischievous twinkle of his eye, 
but he added, quietly: “ You will ride to tho 
sea-shore with me this afternoon, Miss llowen ?” 

“ Now, that’s too hard, ’bisha 1” began good 
Farmer Hull, breaking in upon my aflirmativo 
answer. “If I were ’Cassy here, I never’d 
write another word of po—” 

“ l’otato, Amos!” quickly interrupted Mrs. 
Hull, touching his foot under the table, and 
growing very red in tho face, for, in her hurry, 
she had quite forgotten to communicate my re¬ 
quest to her husband. “Theso are nice—tho 
largest new potatoes I’ve seen this year. Cho- 
nangoes are the best for plantin’, ain’t they, 
Amos ?” 

I bit my lips, and glanced towards Mr. Mere¬ 
dith, but he seemed perfectly unconscious of tho 
nature of the interruption; and presently, after 
Aunt Snrah’s nieo pudding, which ho praised 
immoderately, and a dessert of tempting “black- 
heart” cherries, we left tho table. 

And, this evening, tho sunset hour found 
Mr. Meredith and myself driving slowly along 
the wide, level beach. Ho guided his horse 
close to the edge of tho breakers and into them 
to cool his fetlocks. How much I enjoyed it 


all—tho sunset sky, the deep-voiced sea, and 
Mr. Meredith’s conversation, betraying such 
an acquaintance with books, men, manners, 
and life I When we rode slowly homownrd, it 
was lato, and tho moon was rising out of tho 
ocean, and tho fresh sea-breeze mndo him glad 
to fold tho blanket shawl over his shoulders, 
for Mr. Meredith had persisted in wearing tho 
dressing-gown. 

I nin not weary or sleepy, and so 1 have 
Seated myself, at this late hour, to write out 
this day’s events in my journal. How well I 
know him, and yet this morning we had not 
mot I 

ArovsT 20/A. 

Nearly four weeks have passed since Mr. 
Meredith came here, and yet ho has not spoken 
of his departure. I think this quiet and repose 
in the summer dnys at Itycfield suit him well 
—ho seems to enjoy everything so much. Ilis 
partner, ho tells me, is at Nahant, with his 
family, for Mr. Harlow has an invalid wife and 
two fashionable young-ladv daughters. 1 havo 
heard of them in town ns two dashing, accom¬ 
plished girls and holies. They live in a hand- 
somo stone front in P-Square. Mr. Mere¬ 

dith seems to liko to talk of them—tho Misses 
Harlow—particularly of Kate, tho elder, a hand¬ 
some brunette, who has a great deal of atten¬ 
tion in society. I am not jealous. Why should 
1 he ? He is nothing to me. I suppose they 
are engaged, ho speaks of her so freely, and 
I hope they will be happy. 1 hope she is 
worthy of him, for 1 could not bear to hear 
that, when he marries, his domestic life is not 
everything it should be, ho has such a deep, 
earnest nature, and is capable of such line, 
tender feelings ono would not credit in tho 
keen, active business-man I know the shrewd 
Cyrus Harlow's partner must bo. Hut in theso 
four weeks’ intimney, seeing him here in tho 
free domestic atmosphere of his boyhood's home, 
riding, walking, talking with him daily, I havo 
had many revelations of his inner nature. “It 
makes a man cold, reserved, isolated,” lie says, 
“to havo no pleasant home-ties, to live among 
strangers. The friction of tho constantly active 
machinery of business sharpens the intellect, 
but it wears out tho heart.” lie made this 
remark the other evening, when we were talk¬ 
ing. I supposo he will marry Kate Harlow by 
and by, and, in their elegant, relined home, ho 
will forget his loneliness, //in wife should pos¬ 
sess a warm, ."esthetic nature, like his own. 

Well, I will not write longer here. I hear 
his merry laugh—ho lias a boyish laugh—from 
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tho great barn, wliero ho is helping the men 
Btow away the fragrant hay. Who that saw 
him up at sunrise this morning, swinging hia 
soytho broadly with the mowers, would imagine 
him a city lawyer? Ilia hands are browner 
than they wore whon ho came here, and his 
forehead is sunburnt, too. I bolievo I am 
brown ns a gypsy myself; lie said I looked like 
one, the other day, when ho put a splendid 
crimson cardinnl-llower in my black hair, down 
by the bvook-sido in tho woods. I certainly 
look and feel far unlike tho pale, worn woman 
who left tho stifled oity with tho early May- 
time, I had grown so tired of tho shadows of 
high brick walls that “ I go in tho sun, now, 
when I might go in tho shado,” Mr. Meredith 
pays, ‘‘from a pure womanly spirit of opposi¬ 
tion.” Ho loses no opportunity to tense me. 
I wonder why ho nover nsks mo in what por¬ 
tion of tho city I make my home. That would 
he only natural; but I really begin to believe— 
wl\at is often said of our sex—tlmt women pos¬ 
sess all tho curiosity. / should have asked a 
hundred questions where ho asks none. Per¬ 
haps, though, it is because his circle of acquaint¬ 
ances is circumscribed to tho aristocratic limits 

of 1*- Square, and ho would not want to 

recognize, on return to town, ono whoso menus 
will not permit a first-class boarding-house. If 
I thought that —but no I I am foolish 1 That 
was a puerile thought, and as unworthy myself 
ns him. I will he content to enjoy his society 
hero, and let Miss Harlow engross it for all tho 
future. 

Later — Afternoon, 

Mr. Meredith came in this morning, tired and 
heated from bis labors in tho barn. 1 did not 
know he was lying on the lounge in tho cool 
sitting-room, ns I went down for a book I bad 
left there, for tho shuttors were partially drawn, 
lint he spoke, rising. 

“ What volunio havoyou there, Miss’Cassy ?” 
He has called me that of late. 

“Mrs. Browning’s Poems.” 

Ho catno forward. “Won’t you sit down 
here by the window—I will open the shutter— 
and rend mo something, while I play ‘shiftless,* 
as Aunt Ophelia hath it, in this comfortable 
rocker? or are you busy—engaged in writing? 
I saw you up at your window, as I came in. 
You must ho an indefatigable corresi>ondent! ” 

“0 no, not particularly sol” I answered, 
smiling, for 1 havo been writing a long periodi¬ 
cal article. “ What particular poem shall I 
read you, Mr. Meredith ? Havo you any pre¬ 
ference for Mrs. Browning’s ?” 


“ None. I do not know much of theso latter- 
day poets, though I may shock your taste liy 
confessing it,”ho answered. “I had a Byronio 
age once, hut latterly I have eschewed every- 
, thing of his but ‘ Childo Harold.* I read that 
sometimes, when 1 am misanthropic. Bryant I 
place at tho head of American poets; hong- 
follow, Field, Lowell, 1 read sometimes, in hours 
of leisure ; hut theso lady poets, I must confess 
an ignorance of them, even if it involves an 
acknowledgment of being behind the age. You 
read a great deal, Miss ’(’assy?” 

“ Considerable I But, indeed, you should 
have read Mrs. Browning, Mr. Meredith! You 
! have lost much,” I said. 

“ Possibly. But I am ono of those who be- 
liovo, with a sort of conservatism, that the whole 
I of written poetry may ho found on tho pages 
of Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, and tho Book 
of Isaiah. Others may write much and well, 
but they will only give variations on the origi¬ 
nal theme.” Ho said this in a sort of quiet, 
assured way ; hut it set me to thinking. 

“Then you deny the inspiration of our mod¬ 
ern poets?" I snid, at length. “Because a 
Jenny Lind has sung, you deny the gift of voice 
in a Kontag; or, to go hack to a more distant 
age, because Socrates was a philosopher, you 
deny a Sir Isaac Newton! What a poverty- 
stricken world you would make of it, Mr. Mere¬ 
dith 1 but you shall not condemn unheard. But 
tell me, after the hearing, if language ever held 
truer spirit of poetry than this!” And I read 
that heart-touching wail ovei Kngland's human 
slaves—“The Cry of tho Children,” 

lie listened in a kind of rapt surprise, I 
could see the red, indignant blood come and go 
on his cheeks. “Shameful!” ho said, when I 
had ceased, “shameful, that such things he in 
any land, much less in the enlightened country 
of our ancestors! I am glad I did not visit 
theso factories when in Kngland, where they 
grind out the souls of the poor, and where the 
children 4 die before their time 1’ We all know 
that these things exist; but it stirs up tho 
blood to hear it set forth like that, A perfect 
word-picture, ami a stirring one at that!” 

“Then you acknowledge that a little of the 
spirit of poetry might havo been rescued from 
Homer, Milton, and so forth, to he bestowed on 
Mrs. Browning?” I queried, mischievously. 

“ Oh, pshaw 1” And ho laughed and colored 
a little. “ You women have a way of taking 
ono up bo 1 But that’s a regular society poem 
—it shows up social evils. If a woman wrote 
it, she’s got a matculine mind. I ’ll bet consid¬ 
erable, your Mrs. Browning is strong-minded, 
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mid that volunio doesn’t contain ono roal, ten¬ 
der, domestic heart-poem I” 

I smiled, and turned to that oxquisito lyrio 
which always moves me strangely—“ Bertha in 
tlm Lane.” I read it to its dose. 

"I submit; and, like Oliver Twist, I shall 
ask for ‘more,’ ” ho said, when I had finished. 
“Head mo this." Turning over the leaves of 
the book, ho had taken “ Loved Once I” 

My voice had trembled as I olosed, and I 
hoped ho would not ask mo to road more ; but 
I lead tho poem selooted; then rose. 

“ Stay, ploaso I” ho said. “ Don't hurry off 
above stairs ! I want to talk a little. That 
‘ Uortha in tho Lane’ was a sweot poem, a 
beautiful revelation of an unselfish soul. Do 
you believe there are suoh In tho world now ? 
Souls, I mean, who would bo thus willing to 
resign their only beloved to another, like Dor- 
tha i Under tho same circumstances, 1 mean 1” 

“ I believe ho or she who would struggle to 
win a love that belongs to another, or to retain 
a waning love, is ns guilty of sin ns ho who 
would steal ids neighbors' goods or bind a cap¬ 
tive against his will 1 And, if they do, they 
must scorn themselves, and feel humiliated 
ever after I” 1 said this proudly, for his eyes 
Were on my faco. 

“ And so you fully orodit, and, If called upon, 
would endure this ‘lovo's divine self-abnega¬ 
tion’ whereof Mrs. Drowning writes t And 
what is that you just road f 

‘ThoRO novor loved 
Who dream that they loved once /’ 

Did you ever love, Cassy ?” And again I felt 
his eyes upon my faco. 

“ iVccrr/” 

I think my tono had something ro assured, 
so concentrated, and withal so entiro in it, 
that it disappointed him. Ho looked keenly at 
me. / was thinking how solf-decoived I had 
been six years earlior in my lifo; and he was 
thinking of—I don’t know what. 

“ And yet you lmvo Buffered.” 

“How do you know Hint? At least, what 
cause have you for thinking that ?” I answered, 
half in sttrpriso, yet retainingmy self-possession. 

“Oh, wo legal gentlemen are schooled in 
heart-craft,” ho answored, smilingly. “Wo 
have a faculty of rending hearts in facos." 

“Then mine must sadly bolio mo," I nu- 
swered ; “or your logal eyes aro for onco gla¬ 
moured I And, if I have suffered, bo sure no 
heart malady laid tho foundation of tho disonse.” 

“And you deny that you over lovedt ” ho 
asked, still rognrdlng mo fixedly. 

“Most assuredly 1” was my reply. 


Stooping, just then, to restore mo the volume, 
which had slid to tho oarpot, a miniature fell 
from his vest pocket. Ho recovered it and 
passed it to me with tho remark, “ It is Kate 
Harlow. Sho gave it to mo tlio day alio left for 
Nnliant, bidding mo not forget her. Do you 
think her handsome f" 

‘ ‘ Such a faco would bo called so—I believe the 
original ia, Mr. Meredith. You could scarcely 
need the ‘counterfeit presentment’ to conjure 
a romombranco of her charms.” 

The words wore assured and cool, ns I handed 
tho picturo back. I think my manner was so, 
for tho gaze which mot his was firm and level. 
I felt that I could defy him then to read wy 
heart on my faco. I rose to lenvo tho parlor. 
As ho was restoring tho miniatnro to his pocket, 
I Raw him covertly bito Ids undor lip. 

“Must you gof Promiso me, first, to rido 
down to tho bench with mo, after tea. Tho 
evening will he a magnificent ono, for tho moon 
is at hor full.” 

"Thank you, but I linrdly seo how I can, to¬ 
night. I told your Aunt Sarah I would walk 
over to tho village with her,” 1 replied. 

“Oh, Aunt Sarah will let you olf, I am sure. 
I will take her over myself, in tho phaeton. It 
is tlireo mileR to tho village." 

“Hut I had rather you would not ask her. 
Threo miles will not weary mo or her cither. 
Your aunt is a great walker,” I persisted. 

“As you will,” he replied, with a little piquo 
in his manner. “ I will not insist upon it, since 
you seem disposed to deny mo. Hut I shall go 
back to tho city soon, and I had hoped wo would 
not grow to bo enemies at parting. You re- 
membor our compact, tho first dny wo met l 
and wo have been friends so long.” 

It was foolish, this feeling which prompted 
my denial. Would ho not bo likely to suspect 
my true foolings? I was foolish, indeed; I 
might let him, at least, bear away kindly 
memories of mo. But, after what I lind said, 
1 could not yield with a good graco. 

“If I had not promised your aunt,'’ I said, 
as a sort of compromise. 

“ Will you rido with mo to-morrow night, 
Miss ’Gassy?” 

“Thank you, I will, Mr. Meredith.” 

I said it cheerfully. 

“ Thanks I Wo will look upon tho sea onco 
again in company. I think I shall lenvo ltyo- 
fleld dny nftor to-morrow, though I have not 
mentioned it heforo. Mr. Harlow writes every 
day for my return.” 

“And Kate, too, I suppose,” I said, mentally, 
in bitterness, as I gained my chamber. “And 
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then ha will go back nml forget mo and all 
theso beautiful weeks we have passed together. 
I shall meet them some time in the street, she 
leaning on his arm—lie, her lover or husband.” 

I wish this lost ride wero over I I wish it 
wore all over, and ho wero gono ! 

August 22<1. 

How can l writo of this new, strange joy 
flooding all my heart? llowcan 1 think calmly 
in this now, sweet lifo upon which I havo 
entered? I suppose I shall grow quietur by 
nml by; I shall got used to happiness. It is 
so long since I had any one to care for mo—so 
long sinco any one entered within the hedge¬ 
rows of my heart to {slant Bweot love-roses I 
and now that it should bo he, of all tho world I 
1 would not havo believed it yesterday, if one 
had come to mo nml told me I should pass from 
tho bleak land of still lifo to this living, breath¬ 
ing reality. Yesterday, an isolation from tho 
great heart of lovo ; to-day, bound with strong 
cords I would not break. And to think ho has 
chosen mo—Ac, so good, so strong, so noblo I 

Hut I will writo it all out calmly hero. May¬ 
hap, I shall thus still this wild surging sea of 
happiness which breaks overtire hitherto sandy 
wastes of my being. It seems like tho tales I 
have woven from my own brairt—like tellirrg 
what has befallen a third party—as I write it 
here. 

Last night, wlton tho sun was dropping, liko 
a great globe of firo, into his crimson-draped 
bed among tho western hills, Mr. Meredith 
brought round his horse, and wo rode slowly 
down to tho sea-shore. It is but four miles 
distant—tho salt sea air floats up ltoro often at 
twilight—and wo drove leisurely. Tiro sun 
was down when wo reached tho sands, but tho 
deep summer twilight lingered over tho land 
nml waters. I had not talked much ns wo rode 
along; indeed, Mr. Meredith did not seem to 
expect it, for he tilled all tho time in his own 
way, speaking of many things—of foreign lands 
where ho has travelled, for he was abroad a 
year with Mr. Harlow’s family, ho tells me— 
nml it was very grateful to mo that 1m did not 
seem to require any effort on my part, oidy to 
sit beside him and listen. So 1m talked till wo 
canto quite down to tho shore ; then there was 
a silence, and, letting tho reins fall loosely, wo 
rodo very slowly along tho snuds. And, for 
myself, to sit thero in the silence—to withdraw 
my thoughts from tho contrast of my own baro, 
toiling life with tho ono enriched by travel 1m 
had just described—to banish the idea which 
had arisen before me, “ If my father had lived, 


I, too, should have visited the Old World”—to 
still my heart, and sit there in tho dusky twi¬ 
light, heeding, hearing nothing Bave the voice 
of the eternal waters—this was for what I 
struggled. And tho waters stilled me — tho 
murmuring voice of the sea soothed me ; tho 
soft plash of tho waves on the beach seemed 
to wash away all thoughts of unrest from my 
heart, bringing mo quietude, peace. 

“You lovo tho sea?” said Mr. Meredith. 
“ It seems to havo a peculiar hold on your 
affections.” 

I had not been conscious that 1m was regard¬ 
ing me ; but tho twilight was not dark enough 
to hide the intense gaze I raised my eyes to en¬ 
counter. 

“ It is my father’s gravo I Do you wonder, 
now, that tho sea is dear to mo, Mr. Mereditli ?” 

This was tho first time I had ever spoken to 
him of anything connected with my past life ; 
hut tho time, the place, the influences wero 
peculiarly softening. I burst into tears. Ho 
suffered mo to weep myself calm, then said, 
kindly: “Forgive me, Miss ’Lossy ; I did not 
intend to call up painful memories. Will you 
tell mo something of yourself—your past ? Ho 
assured I do not ask from idle curiosity, but as 
a sincere friend.” 

In another mood, I might have rendered an 
evasive answer, or waived the subject with a 
light, jesting remark; hut his manner an.l 
words wero so respectful, and, withal, so sin¬ 
cere, that I felt I could I rust him. Keep care¬ 
ful watch and ward over our feelings ns wo 
may, thero aro seasons when the ebb-tides will 
flow, whon the heart longs for human sympathy, 
and we must speak outright; so, sitting thero 
in tho twilight, I told him all. I kept back 
nothing, not even my pamtige iVamour with 
Montaguo Livingstone Wentworth, his deser¬ 
tion in tho dark days of adversity', my lone¬ 
liness in tho days following my bereavement, 
and, lastly, my brain-and-pon labors theso last 
solitary six years of my lifo. He only laughed 
n low, quiet laugh when I recounted tho story 
of my grande jmstion, as I called it; but ho 
heard mo through silently, when I was telling 
of my lifo thoro in tho city, then, when I had 
finished, said—and I knew, by his tone, that 
thero was a sparklo of mischief in his eyes: 
“And to think my good Aunt Sarah has been 
harboring a blue, a ‘strong-minded’ woman, all 
these months 1" And ho went off into an im¬ 
moderate burst of laughter. 

"Tho discovery Beems to atnuso yon vastly, 
Mr. Meredith," 1 said, half tnrtly. 

“It does; and not only ought it to amine, 
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me, Miss Bowen, tlmt I have nclunlly 
lived ft whole month in tho same house with 
the lady in question, on terms of peace and 
quietness I” Then, relapsing into a graver 
mood, he continued, in a friendly tone: 11 But 
you lead an isolated life in the midst of your 
labors. It cannot wholly suit you, this life, 
Miss ’(’assy, for you were made for better things 
than to thus ceaselessly toil at tho treadmill of 
brain labor. You possess all tho gentler femi¬ 
nine domestic qualities, and, by and by, I sup¬ 
pose, will be making some man happy in tho 
different sphere of home9** lie said this in¬ 
quiringly. 

“However fashionable it maybe for young 
ladies to wish to declare themselves ‘ engaged, ’ " 
1 replied, “ I must prove tho exception, I shall 
probably never marry !” 

I took a sort of pleasure in saying this—lot¬ 
ting him see how little 1 cared for tho attentions 
which city belles, like Kate Harlow, covet. 

“ How would you like to travel —to visit tho 
Old World— Italy ?” lie asked, changing the 
subject suddenly. “ You should travel in order 
to write. Look here, my little friend, I have a 
confession!” And ho laughed. “Do you sup¬ 
pose I didn’t know you when we met? That I 
haven’t known your propria parsonic all these 
weeks I have been hero at Kyelield ? The 
graver erudition of Coke and Blackstono, it is 
true, leaves mo but little leisuro for tho light 
literature of tho day ; but I have often seen and 
read your articles in tho ladies' magazines— 
Kate Harlow takes them all—and I have heard 
her lavish warmest eulogies on them. So my 
confession is this: I recognized your name when 
Aunt Sarah presented you ; and I was confident 
of you during that first conversation. Haven’t 
I kept the secret well ? Give me credit for 
undue discreetness, Miss 'Cassy 1 But I was 
speaking of travel. Now, as I havo often no¬ 
ticed in your published articles, you excel in 
descriptive power—descriptions of natural scen¬ 
ery, men, manners and customs, and so forth— 
and you should travel for material, since you 
vow yourself wedded to this literary life !” I 
was confident he smiled as he uttered these last 
Words. 

“Tliero is an old saying, *Seo Naples and 
die !’ ” I replied ; “lmt I should he well to see 
Italy and live, even if I never put pen to paper 
again. But it is a fairy-land I never oxpect to 
reach I” And I sighed. 

“ Wlmt if you wero to fall asleep now, and, 
on waking, find yourself transported tho other 
side of tho great water?” he asked,.smilingly. 

“ I should think that tho dainty l*uck, who 


1 puts a girdlo round tho earth in forty minutes,' 
had a hand in tho matter,” I laughed ; “but 1 
fear 1 should scarcely credit the evidence of 
my waking senses. I should buliovo I was in 
Magic Land.” 

“ * Magio Land 1’ Ah, that recalls an oxqnisito 
poom I read tho other day, which haunts mo 
like a dream. Let mo repeat it, please, for it 
conjured up again all my own sensations on tho 
morning wo anchored in tho Bay of Naples.” 
And, slightly leaning forward, with his eyes 
bent dreamily out on tho son, lie repeated, in a 
low, deop-toned voico :— 

“‘By woodland belt, by ocean bar, 

Tho full Routh breezo our foreheads fann’d, 

And, under mnny a yellow Rtnr, 

Wo dropped Into tho Magic Land 

There every sound and overy sight 
Mean moro than Bight uml Round elsewhere I 

Each twilight «tar a twofold light; 

Each toko a douhlo red nous, thcro. 

13y ocean bar, by woodtand belt, 

Our Rllent courso a trireii led, 

Till dark In dawn began to melt 
Through tho wild wizard work overhead: 

A murmur from tho violet vales I 
A glory in the gohllu dell! 

Thcro Beauty nil her breast unveils, 

And .Mimic pours out nl! her shell. 

Wo watched toward tho land of dream a 
Tho fair moon draw the murmuring main; 

A single thread of silver beams 
Was made the monster's rippling chain. 

Wo heard, far ofT, tho siren's song; 

Wo caught the gleam of sea maid’s hair ; 

The glimmering isles and rocks among 
Wo moved through sparkling, purple ulr. 

Then morning rose, and smote from far 
Her elfin harps o’er land and sea ; 

And woodland belt and ocean bar 
To ono sweet note sigh'd—Italy !’ 

“What think you of tho poom?” ho asked, 
after a little silence, broken only l>y the rip¬ 
pling breakers 

“ It is more than beautiful!” I answered, with 
a long, deep inspiration, for I had sat with 
hushed breath—“it is exquisite! llow liko 
Tennyson— 

* Amt, uniter many s yellow Mur, 
tVo dropp’d tutu tho Jingle Lund I’ 

Olt, I envy you, Mr. Meredith, your sojourn 
there!” 

IIo smiled. "You havo an enthusiastic na¬ 
ture,” lio said. “ You should visit Italy I you 
may, some day, stand under its serene skies, 
and wander through its grape-purpled valleys ; 
hut, do you know that, sinco wo have been sit¬ 
ting hero in the twilight, I havo thought of a 
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land wldoli would possess for you a far more 
appreciated and nntivo air than tho climo of 
Italy! You cannot guess what land I mean, 
Miss ’Cassyf” 

“ Indeed I cannot, unless you mean—Hea¬ 
ven I” I replied, looking npand smiling in quiet 
wonder. “ I hopo you don’t want to send mo 
there yet awhile, Mr. Meredith, for I shall bo 
very content if I reach it by and by.” 

“No, not Ileavon yet awhile, ’Cassy”—and 
it thrilled mo as ho laid his hand on mine ; “at 
least, not that upper ahodo you mean, though 
I hopo wo may both bo bo unspeakably happy 
ns to leach tliero some time, together; but there 
is a lower heaven—a ‘ Magic hand' more fair 
than Italy, which your feet should walk in 
here —I mean tho magic land of Home! And, 
'Gassy—so lonely, so beloved—will you not 
give mo consent to gnido and dwell with you 
there ?” And in an instant I was drawn to his 
throbbing heart. 

Who would have believed it, that ho could 
have so concealed his feelings all that time ? for 
he told me, afterward, that he had loved mo 
from the first. 1 scarcely could. I asked him, 
after I had grown calmer from my passion of 
tears, what Kato Harlow would say ; but he 
replied that she would love me like a sister—ho 
had long been like a brother to her. And then, 
while ho turned his horse’s head homeward, 
ho planned everything in his own way, and I 
was not “strong-minded” enough to resist. 
He says wo must be married soon, before ho 
leaves Ityefield; that my pen and papers must 
lx* looked up, and I must devote one year of my 
life to learning to lovo him ns well as I “doted” 
on Montaguo Livingstone Wentworth. 

I heard him passively, like one in a dream ; 

I wonder if I am now dreaming, note, this Au¬ 
gust morning, as I Bit and writo I Hut, no 1 I 
hoar his foot on tho stairs—his voice : “ Come 
down, ’Gassy I At that pen again, I 'll war¬ 
rant I I ’ll lovy an ‘ attachment,’ and place it 
wider arrest for safe keeping I Hurry, please 1 
Here’s Aunt Sarah wanting to consult you 
about certain loaves of cake for a certain oc¬ 
casion 1” 

letter, 

“Tho I.or’ I” exclaimed good Mrs. Hull, tak¬ 
ing mo into her arms as I descended to tho 
sitting-room. "To think ’Lisha's been and 
told mo—and, if I M a plannril it all, it couldn’t 
a come more to my mind I IIoiv dreadful pleased 
Amos ’ll be I 'Twas only yesterday he said how 
natural liko it seemed to have you in tho house 
—jest like one of our own. Hear children! I’m 


so glad you chose her, "I.isha I And to think 
you never knew she wrote; and 'twan’t tho 
po'try that dono it ! But there I go right up 
stairs, child ; it's too bad to keep you a colorin’ 
up so 1 ’Twan’t about the cake, nor nothin’ I 
wanted to speak to you. For shame, 'I.isha ! 
I've allers heard say that lawyers didn't mind 
Rayin’ anything ns comes into their heads!” 
And under cover of good Aunt Sarah’s advice, 
I escaped to iny room; though Misha shook 
his finger at mo and bade me not exceed bis 
warrant of “ jnst ten minutes.” 

Elisha. That is not a romantic name—I never 
should have chosen it for a hero—but there is 
no other name in the world I like so well note. 
How could 1 help liking him 1 Hut I wonder 
what he saw to love in me ! 1 will go and ask 

him ; and if lie is quite suro he does not liko 
Kato Harlow best, after nil/ I know what ho 
will tell me, though. There, he is calling I 
“'Casey.'" 

Good-by, mv pen 1 Misha says you must 
have a long rest now. I will hide my journal 
before I go down, that nobody can ever see or 
read what I have written hero, unless 1 read it 
to him some day. 

“ Gome dow n, ’Gassy 1” he calls again ; “ or 
I shall come up and fetch you !” 

“ Yus, yes, I'm coming I Hear Misha, 1 m 
coming 1” 
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LOVE'S MIRACLE; OR, TIIE CIIARM OF MUSIC. 


BY 3, W. liRTCI, 


That man that hath no mnnlc In himBClf, 

Kor l» not moved with concord of tweet Bounds, 

U fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are as dull us night, 

Ami his affections dark ns Krebus. 

Let no such man bo trusted, 

Merchant of Vejhc*. 

Akb tho blessings of music, in its intluonco 
upon our social comfort and our happiness, 
sufficiently well understood ? 1 liavo thought 
not, albeit a most unmusical person myself, nt 
least so far as talent and cultivation in the 
science aro concerned. Who, that has felt 
its charms when doubts perplexed nnd cares 
gathered thick around him, but must acknow¬ 
ledge ids gratitude to tho Soother nnd tho 
Comforter? Who that lias known its inspira¬ 
tion nt some moment when the Intent tiro 
slumbered, waiting only a mngical brontli to 
wake It into flame, hut must own himself 
tributary to its power? Yet how few of us 
cultivate n closer intimacy with the angel who 
so often visits us I I know there aro a thou¬ 
sand reasons for tho neglcot of music, nnd yet 
not one of them which is valid. It is tho ono 
talent which wo hide in tho earth, nnd tho 
Master might justly condemn us therefor to 
outer darkness. It is no excuse to say that 
wo lack capacity, opportunity, means, or Hint 
lo-niid-so plays or sings bettor, or that wo have 
not tho timo to spare. It is all a wilful closing 
of tho eyes nnd hardening of tho heart. iYo 
house should be without music. The simplest 
strain has its mission nnd its influence; tho 
humblest song awakes emotion in some heart 
and tends to good. 

That musio oxcites a truo and honest enthu¬ 
siasm, quells tho darkor passions, nnd exerts 
a purifying influence over the hnninn mind, 
there can bo no doubt. All tlint is lieroio in 
tho soul, all that is soft and yielding in tlio 
heart, all that is gonorous nnd noble in iinmnn 
naturo yields its treasure to muslo’s mngio 
touch, ns freely ns the rook of Horub did its 
refreshing waters to tlint of tho prophet’s wand. 
A bad man nmy lovo musio, but no man is bad 
while under its influence. It may bo Raid tliat 
musio hns often lent its charms to immorality 
and vico, that ribald glcos nnd bacchanalian 
songs liavo too often contributed to tho down¬ 


fall of youth ; but tho fnnlt was only that tho 
bad ministers nt hor slirino perverted her rav¬ 
ished beauties to unholy purposes. It chastens 
the impulses in tho hearts of a thousand where 
it degrades them in one. It is the universal 
language of emotion, which needs no transla¬ 
tion, since it is everywhere understood and ap¬ 
preciated. Its eloquence surpasses all other 
modes of expression, and draws the most cer¬ 
tain tribute to Its appeals; nnd while pros¬ 
perity revels in its unrivalled, but innocent 
enjoyments, poverty may draw not only com¬ 
fort, Imt sustenance from its treasures. Oliver 
Goldsmith, the most charming of Knglish poets, 
travelled through Kurope, witli hiB flute for a 
letter of credit, and the little foreigners who 
almost desecrate the art by their crude efforts 
in our streets gather pennies even where ava¬ 
rice reigns. I.et me givo an interesting remi¬ 
niscence of my student life, whilo talking of 
music. 

When I was at B- College, Kentucky, I 

had a friend who drew as largely on my love 
and esteem as ever did mortal man, and well 
was he worthy of confidence, for a nobler youth 
than Albert Klino I never knew, llo was of 
Gorman extraction, nnd there was a dignity 
and reservo in his manner, but n depth of feel¬ 
ing and enthusiasm in his nature characteristic 
of his origin. He was as true and devoted ns 
a knight of tho oldon chivalry, and ns generous 
ns a prince ; and ho was n prince, a monarch, 
for in one fair bosom he reigned supreme. 

How shall I describo Hetty Buford, witli her 
blue laughing eyes, nnd tho shower of golden 
curls tlint fell around licrprond little head, tho 
sylplilike form Hint floated in graceful undnia- 
tions through tho dance, and her bewitching 
amilo, that beamed with delight I A bright 
and joyous creature was Hetty, and if she 
loved Albert Klino, witli his manly beauty and 
his lioblo disposition, in the depths of his great 
heart was her imago shrined nnd worshipped. 
Hetty Buford was a being of exquisite sensi¬ 
bilities ; her soul was attuned to poetry and 
music. How often liavo I scon her hang on his 
arm, in some evening walk, listening In rapt 
attention to Hie eloquent words that fell from 
his lips, and drinking in the thoughts of ids 
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inspired genius 1 Strange to say, however, 
there wns one Biibjoct on whioh a perfect sym¬ 
pathy did not seem to exist between them, and 
that was music. Albert was fond enough of a 
song, and when Hetty warbled and trilled 
forth her birdliko notes, ho found it vory plea¬ 
sant to listen, but ho had no talent that way 
himself. He was nover known to sing a song 
or touch a musical instrument. In speaking, 
the modulations of his voice wero exquisito, 
and his ear was sensitive to the euphony of 
language J but his thoughts and feelings had 
nuver found expression in music. He had 
borne the jokes of his fellow collogianB on this 
subject with seoming indifference; but when 
rallied by Hetty, whoso wit was piquant, as 
well as playful, a shade would sometimes cross 
his brow. What malign iufluonco is it that 
loves to pick a (law in the most seemingly per¬ 
fect human bliss f Whence that little subtle 
spirit of mischief that finds its way into tbo 
hearts of the truest and fondest, and sows dis¬ 
sension tliore ! Alas, no human mind was ever 
in perfect tune ; there aro strings that will jar 
at Uio slightest touch, and send wild discord 
through tho soul. Hetty Buford, piqued by 
some allusion among her companions to this 
defect in the model of her faultless hero, rallied 
Albert a little too sharply, and then, in conclu¬ 
sion, bade him playfully becomo a minstrel, 
on forfeit of hor high displeasure. What his 
reply was I do not know, but from that hour a 
cloud seemed to havo settled between them, 
and their hearts were estrangod. I saw that 
my friend suffered, and, to my inquiries ns to 
tho causo, ho returned a frank reply. He was 
wounded not only in his love, but his vanity. 

“But, my dear Albert,” said I, “supposo 
you wero really to learn music. I know that 
you have it in you.” 

"No, no, Jack, I have not tho slightest talent 
that way; and if I had, do you supposo l would 
acknowledge myself tho slave of a girl’s whim 1 
Must I crouch and play tho fool for hor idle 
jests?” 

I pushed my clinnco suggestion no further 
in his then mood ; but, on a subsequent occa¬ 
sion, 1 was still more unfortunate. In a mo¬ 
ment of confidence, I got him to attempt to 
sing a verso, for tho foolish idea possessed mo 
that he really had musical talents. I forget by 
what device I trapped him, but remember dis¬ 
tinctly his failuro was so decided that I laughed 
right out. from that moment, ho would not 
bear any allusion to Hetty Buford, or his former 
relations with her; and I loved him too sin¬ 
cerely, and was too sorry for tho unhappiness I 


knew he suffered, ever to advort to the sub¬ 
ject. 

And how was it with Hetty liorsolf f To the 
world she was as gay and brilliant as ever; 
nay, if anything, more so ; but I, who possessed 
the key to her thoughts, as it were, who 
watohed her closely, could detect something 
forced in hor manner, and an unwonted asperity 
and sarcasm in her tone. With me, when by 
ourselves, she was natural, though less gay; 
but she never mentioned Albert’s name, nor, 
much as I loved and admired them both, did I 
dare to interfere. True, I was a good dual with 
her, and watchod her with joalous care, and 
she seemed to bo thankful for my attention, and 
to regard me as a brother. 

The estrangement had taken placo not long 
before vacation, and Albert had gone away. On 
his return, lie seemed to have lost his taste for 
sooicty, and beenmo a harder student than 
over. Two months more passed, and tho win¬ 
ter sot in. There was much gayety in the 
little town where we were, but it was seldom 
my friend would join in it. Once, on tho occa¬ 
sion of a brilliant party, to be given at the 
splendid residence of Geucral Buford, Hetty’s 
father, which wns about a mile from town, and 
that once only, did Hetty allude to him. 

“ Will you Ik) so good as to say to your friend, 
Mr. Kline, that wo will be happy to seo him!” 
said she to me in such a quiet, matter of course 
way that I could only bow acquiescoucu. 

1 conveyed tho invitation, and wns somewhat 
surprised when Albert exclaimed cheerfully:— 

“ Well, Jack, I will cortainly go with you; I 
feol like a little relaxation.” 

The party was a magnificent one, and every¬ 
body Beomed to enjoy it in the highest degree. 
Albert and Hetty mot calmly and poliloly, as 
tho commonest acquaintances might. We had 
dancing, and music, and Bong, alternately. 
After a quadrille, there was a group near tho 
piano, listening to a duet; ns it finished, one 
of tho porformors, a sprightly girl with whom 
Albert had danced, aroso, and, turning to him, 
exolaiined, in a tone half mischievous, half 
playful:— 

"Oh I now this is such a lovo of a party, 
Mr. Kline, and wo only lack one thing more to 
make it perfection.” 

“And what is that, Miss Sally!” 

"A song from Mr. Kline.” 

“Oyesl a song from Mr. Kline I Do, Mr. 
Klino,” exclaimed half a dozen voices. And 
instantly tlioro commenced those tensing en¬ 
treaties which girls know so well how to em¬ 
ploy. Some of them were in earnest, supposing 
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lie really sang, and others ware only having a 
Joel. 

I looked at Albert, and was astonished to And 
lie was so little annoyed under tho oiroum- 
stances. True, there was a slight Hush on his 
lirow, and rather a troubled look in his eyo, 
lint he did not manifest the signs of displeasure 
which 1 expooted. I next turned to lletty, 
who was on my arm; she seemed mortified and 
vexed. 

“ I)o come away,” said she to mo ; “ I don’t 
like it at all; it is too bad, exposing him so.” 

There was a conservatory adjoining tho par¬ 
lor, and, sympathising with her feelings, I led 
her there. , It was the first time any opening 
had occurred for mo to broach tho subject, and 
I determined to avail myself of it; but it re¬ 
quired somo resolution to begin, and while 1 
was preparing, and Hetty was nervously pulling 
to pieces tho leaves of a rich plant, there was 
a sudden silence among tho chatterers in the 
parlor which attracted the attention of us both. 
Then tho keys of tho piano were struok by a 
hold and skilful hand, and the tonus of n rich 
and manly voice swelled through tho room. 
At its very first accents Hetty started as if shot, 
and then, with lips apart, and pale cheek, and 
eyes distended, she listened as if hor vory 
soul lived only in the sounds. 

It was a ballad of the olden times—I have 
forgotten tho words, but not tho subjoot. It 
represented a bright and beautiful lady, pos¬ 
sessed of wealth, and love, and high dogreo, 
ami all that the human heart could seemingly 
desire, but cursed with nu unsatisfied disposi¬ 
tion. Sho sends hor knight on various peril¬ 
ous enterprises to secure somo trifling object of 
her fancy, which is discarded as soonasobtained. 
At last, he is brought wounded and apparently 
dying to hor foot, holding in his grasp, never¬ 
theless, tho trophy which sho had coveted. 
His fidelity, and tho touching language in 
which ho addrossos hor—loyal and loving, 
without a murmur of reproach—awakons re¬ 
morse in her bosom, and, kneeling by his side, 
sho vows tho severest ponanco for hor fault, 
and the most ample amondinont if he recovers. 
Whether ho did so or not, tho ballad, most 
prevokiugly, left us in doubt; but thoro was 
a pathos in tho poetry, and a magio in tho 
singer's voice, that loft fow dry oyes among tho 
fair auditors. As for Hetty, the bright drops 
rolled down her pallid ohook, and her slight form 
was convulsed with emotion. I dared not ob- 
trudo a word, though, ere tho song ceased, I 
had passed my arm around hor waist to sup¬ 


port her, and hor head h . 1 ’alien in grief on a 
brother’s shonldor. ' 

For a few soconds, all w.,, ■ nt, except the 
poor girl’s low sobs; then a to. n approached I 
know right well. I beckon, d him to mo, and, 
gently yielding up my ohaige, 1 hurried away 
to tho parlor to enjoy tho wonder of the guests 
—my own was full as great—and to covor the 
retreat of my friend. 

“Hut you deceived mo, Albert; you are a 
musician,” said Hetty, gazing fondly on him, 
as lie knelt before her. 

11 No, dearest, I have learned it all In tho last 
fow months for your sake. At first, I was proud 
and resentful, then better feelings conquered, 
and I determined in somo manner to atono for 
my fault. In Cincinnati, wliore I went on 
business during the vaoation, I met an old friend 
and countryman of my father’s ; ho saw that I 
was unhappy, and questioned mo; I frankly 
confessed to him the whole enuso ; he smiled, 
and assured me there were few persons who 
could not attain some degree of excellence in 
music if they would only take the pains, and 
that in my o&so tliore was soarcely a doubt of 
success. I caught eagerly at the idea, and 
during the wliolo vacation I received bis in¬ 
structions, and be is a master in the science. 
Since my return to college, I have devoted 
every leisure hour to the studies lie pointed 
out, and my success has been indifferently 
good.” 

11 My noble Alberti But tell me; tho poor 
knight, did be die f” 

“No, they lived long and happily together. 
His recovery, like my metamorphosis, was 
Lovb’s MibaclhI" 
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MRS. BOWEN’S INVESTMENT. 

ONLY FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
hi Alien n. iiavkx. 


Sloro Is no Bore. —Old Proverb. 

Mns. Bowrn stood in her kitchen and pon¬ 
dered, in rather a disconsolate mood. It was 
Monday morning in November, a largo wash in 
progress, Hannah—the “help”—cross because 
of tlio extra tablecloths and sheets, occasioned 
by two unexpected visitors the week before. 
There was a quilt, too, that Johnny had mud¬ 
died with unlawful climbing on the bed, niul 
so to an npplo on tho bureau, and Kate had 
slipped down and ruined Monday's clean petti¬ 
coats, so that thcro wero two sets for her in tho 
wash. Tho tin boiler bubbled and upheaved, 
so did Hannah's wrath, with overy garment 
that sho plunged into her tub, tho same slow, 
dotorminod, spiteful ohullition. 

Mrs. liowen was making up her mind on tho 
dinner question. There was cold meat, of 
course, from Sunday’s roast; but cold meat 
noeds trimmings to render it acceptable to man¬ 
kind in general, and besides Mr. Bowen, there 
was his mother who was twieo ns particular, 
not from a desire to be disagreeable, but bc- 
oauso, ns an invalid, her appetito was sickly 
and variablo. 

Now it is comparatively easy to walk into a 
good market, with a boy behind you to carry 
tho baskot and no cotnpunotions ns to prices, 
and lay out your dinner ; but when your only 
market is a grocery, where they deolino Bend¬ 
ing homo parcels, and it is not tho habit of tho 


plnco in which you livo for a housekeeper in 
respectable oircumstnnees to carry pots of but¬ 
ter and a bunch of turnips, say, through the 
streets, it is a little puzzling to arrange a meal 
to the satisfaction of yourself and anybody else, 
especially when ono dollar has to do tho duty 
of fivo. 

"I think," said Mrs. Bowen, slowly, “I 
think, Hannah, wo will lmvo somo potatoes 
and, and—let mo seo, well, turnips,” 

“Tho potatoes is all out, ma'am—only two 
turnips niul a half left from Saturday. 1 don’t 
see why squash, and them cold baked beans, 
warmed up, won't do.” 

“ Mother Bowen novor oats squash, you 
know, llaunnh, and wo had squash yesterday. 
1 must mnko somo change.” 

“1 can’t stop and go and dross, no how!” 
A^ul Hannah plunged into lior tub after a hatch 
of dinner aprons, nnd rubbed them to within a 
thread of their livos. 

“ Why can’t you go os you nro ?" suggested 
Mrs. Bowen, mildly. “ l’ut on a dry apron, 
nnd unpin your frock.” 

“ 1 'd liko to see myself going into tho street 
looking liko this I Well, I would 1” 

“ Dear me, Hannah,” said Mrs. Bowon, driven 
beyond tho limit of caution by this determined 
resistance, “ who do you snpposo ever looks at 
you ?” 

“'Nuff sight better people than comes to 
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tills house !*’ And the “help” wrung the suds 
from her hands with a jerk, to poke down tho 
bubbling, upheaval garments in tho boiler, 
most vigorously. “S’poso I’m going by tho 
carpenter's shop in an old wash-dress ? No I 
ain’t — nor tho blacksmith’s, either, with all 
them fellers standing ’round. If l ’ve got to go, 
I ’vo got to dress—that’s the hull of it !” 

“Well, do hurry, Hannah, for it’s a had dry¬ 
ing day, any how ; I don’t believe you will get 
tho colored clothes out before it rains, A peek 
of potatoes and half a peck of turnips—oh, and, 
Hannah, some carrots to stew tho meat with. 
Mother llowen cannot eat cold mutton. Oh, 
and, Hannah, there’s no whole pepper for tho 
stew either; and get a paper of cinnamon; 
there was none when I made tlioso apple-pies 
on Saturday.” 

Hannah's toilet was not readily accomplished. 
Mi's, llowen looked at the clock, and poked tho 
clothes, and made a faint essay at tho vacant 
wash-tub. It took her handmaid just a quarter 
of an hour to prepare herself to face the carpen¬ 
ter’s shop; it was twenty minutes more before 
she returned—-half past ten. In the mean time, 
Mm. Howen thought to save time by getting her 
pudding ready—a tapioca-pudding, as Mother 
Howen considered it “nourishing;” hut there 
were no eggs in the house, and Hannah was 
out of call. What could he made without eggs? 
Haked Indian pudding? Hut that required so 
much milk—more than could be spared. Apple 
and tapioca? There was not time for it. Apple- 
dumplings would tako up room on tho stove, 
and washing-days there was none to spare. If 
she only had those eggs ; so many things could 
he made with eggs, nothing, it seemed to her, 
without them. The whole twenty minutes was 
lost in opening boxes that were either empty 
or nearly so, and ransacking her brain and her 
couk-liook for something that could ho made 
with no eggs anil very little sugar, for that last 
seven pounds of brown sugar seemed to last no 
time at all. 

“Might have kept up tho fire, at all events,” 
muttered Hannah, setting down the basket with 
a thump. 

Sure enough, tho Are was “way downthe 
boiler had to come off, and it was eleven o’clock 
before steam was got up again, and Hannah 
once more arrayed for her post. 

“Where’s the carrots, Kli/a? I don’t find 
any in tho stew,” inquired Mr. Howen, when 
dinner was at last served, and his wife, who 
had been cook, sat down, flushed and worried, 
for it was late and the children clamorously 
hungry. 


“ Hannah forgot to get any at the store, and 
I could not spare her to go all ilie way back 
again.” 

“ Humph ! I’d like to see one of my ’pren¬ 
tices forgetting orders. Nobody ever heard of a 
mutton-stew without carrots. Miserable pota¬ 
toes, too.” 

“Yes, there was a great deal of waste in 
them ; and Mr. Hennet charges outrageously. 
Hannah didn’t biing home a cent of ehange. 

I don't think ho treats us well; / wouldn’t 
deal with him any longer.” 

“Must, as long as he does with me; you 
ought to solid him word. Tin nips 1 1 thought 

you were going to have cabbage.” 

“Cabbage is worse than turnips, James,” 
said Mrs. Howen, senior, feebly, “and tho 
potatoes are so watery. I don’t sec anything 
I can eat. No, thank you, 1 ’ll wait for the 
pudding.” 

“I’m very sorry,” Mrs. Howen began. “ Hush, 
Kate! Mr. llowen, please speak to those chil¬ 
dren. I couldn’t make the pudding, mother.” 

The old lady pushed away her plate with an 
injured look. “It’s no consequence; I can 
do just as well without eating. When people 
arc too old to work, they hadn't ought to eat,’ 
I suppose. Don’t never trouble yourself to get 
anything for me.” 

“ I should think, Kliza, that mother might 
have the little she wants. I can do without 
myself, hut my mother isn't going to, so long as 
she lives under my roof.” 

Feeling all the injustice of the implied re¬ 
proach from both, and knowing, moreover, 
how hard she had toiled, Hannah being “ as 
contrary as possible* 1 after her interruption, nil 
angry reply rose to Mrs. Howen’s lips; hut she 
caught tho quick eyes of both the children 
raised to hers, Kate defiantly ready to take 
sides against “grandmother,” whose feeble¬ 
ness sadly interfered with tho noisy play of 
herself and her school companions. “They 
must not sec us quarrel,” thought she, remem¬ 
bering the miseries of her own childhood, and 
how much of filial respect was lost by her from 
this very cause ; but her manner was cold and 
repcllaut, and the first part of the meal passed 
in silence. 

Kate sprang up willingly enough to help re¬ 
move the meat and vegetables. She was always 
ready for dessert, and followed her mother into 
the kitchen to find out what it was to bo. 
“ United rice and molasses 1 Is that all ?” 

“ I *m so sick of rice, it seems to me I could 
never taste another mouthful,” groaned Mother 
Howen, from tho next room. 
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“ It 's too bad, mother,” responded her soil, 
warmly; “I don't see wlint Gliza was thinking 
about. If that 's all there is”—and he pushed 
his chair from the table—“ I 'll be off. I should 
think, Eliza, you might contrive something a 
little different,” 

Mrs. llowen felt very much like breaking 
down into a cry, as her husband took his lint 
and departed for tho storo, without another 
word, and his mother settled back into lior 
rocking-chair and drew out her knitting-work. 
This was the result of a morning’s work and 
contrivance, to say nothing of Hannah’s im¬ 
pertinent muttering; and yet, scarco ns help 
was, she could not dispense with so neat and 
active a girl for one fault of temper, especially 
when Mother llowen needed so much waiting on. 

“Old people’s a dreadful trouble, I know, 
Eliza." And the trembling fingers shook more 
than ever, ns they untangled a knot in tho 
yarn. “ I never wanted to outlivo my useful¬ 
ness—never. I ’in as great a trial to myself ns 
I am to anybody else, though. It’s very hard 
to feel that you 're in everybody’s way, and no 
uso to nobody; I hopo you ’ll never live to bo 
old and feel it; but it’s likely you will, though, 
it’s likely you will, and then yon ’ll relied—” 

“I think rice and boiled molasses is first-rate, 
grandma ? Hadn't yon better have a plateful ? 
Give mo some more, mother.” And Master 
John “backed up his plate” ns he said this, 
so did Kate, for all her disappointment; and 
Mrs. Howen, refilling them, thought what a 
blessing strength and a healthy appetite was, 
and then more particularly of tho worn-out body 
that made a querulous mind. 

“ It was too bad, mother, when you had sot 
your heart on tho pudding,” sho said. “ I was 
ns much disappointed ns you was ; but it was 
washing-day, you know, and I did not ilnd out 
about the eggs until Hannah was gone, and it 
takes her so long to go to tho grocery. Sha’n't 
I go and make you a cup of tea and somu milk 
toast f"—for, doing without tho pudding, milk 
was fortunately at hand. 

“ I don’t earo if I do have a cup of ten ; I feel 
dreadful ijnne, somehow. Hut don’t trouble 
yourself to wait on me ; eat your own dinner, 
eat your own dinner ; when people get old and 
useless, they can’t expect to bo waited on.” 

Mrs. Ilowen’s dinner had been light enough. 
It was often so, of late. What with looking to 
seo if Mr. Howen liked his, and Motlior Howen 
could eat hers, and that the children wore not 
Boiling the tablecloth, so that Hannah would 
be up in arms, and keeping one ear in tho 
kitchen for breakages and tho liko, sho forgot 


that no one offered to help her, or to ask to be 
helped, if she hnpponod to notice that her plat* 
was empty 

As for Mr. Bowen, ho was as much absorbed 
in business ns any Wall Street financier, or 
Broadway jobber. Tho town was growing since 
tho Erie railroad hnd been finished, and trade 
grew with it. Of late, too, ho hnd commenced 
manufacturing boots anil shoes for the Southern 
market. He was not above work himself, 
though he hnd a shop full of apprentices and 
journeymen; and then, too, his trips to the 
city for materials added the little change and 
stimulus that helped him to tho brisk, bustling 
way which told you in five minutes that he 
was a money-making man. “Yes,” ho re¬ 
marked that very afternoon, to his friend, Mr. 
Gerry, who often dropped in to bask in th» 
genial heat of the great cylinder stove, on the 
very comfortablo loungo provided for lady cus¬ 
tomers—“yes, Gerry, I don’t think I’d change 
with any man I know. I don’t beliovo there's 
a man outside of New York that’s got better 
credit than I liavo in the Swamp, though I say 
it myself. There's Jones & Mudford, one of 
tho oldest firms in tho city. ‘ Como right 
straight to us,’ says Mr. Jones, ‘always, Mr. 
Howen, and wo ’ll do ns well by you as anybody 
can. We don’t want your monoy, we want your 
custom ; that’s what ire want; I’d liko to find 
a few more of tho samo sort.’ Now, that’s 
what I call gratifying—ha, Gerry?” 

“Very,” responded Mr. Gerry, elevating his 
feet to tho fender of tho glowing cylinder, and 
his eyes to the arnbosqtie of boots nml shoes on 
tho wall overhead. 

“ Then, too, there’s my wife ; many a man’s 
been ruined by his wife. Mlno don’t Bpend one 
cent on lionscnso ; don’t catch her with flounces 
and furbelows. Every dollar goos right into my 
business; that's the secrot of it, you seo. I 
get tho best of stock, and plenty of it, and then 
I can afford to work rensonnblo; why, there isn’t 
another man in I’lumvillo can begin to manufao- 
turo alongside of me. There's Toby, now—” 

“Oh, ho couldn’t lay a straw in your path ; 
he never lias what a man wants. I see him 
coming out of hero, every now nnd then, with a 
lot of findings.” 

“That’s it, you soe. Ho don't get ahead 
enough to buy his stook to good advantage; 
nnd linlf tho tinio ho gets shaved by some of 
those outside fellows he deals with. Shiftless 
kind of a man. Runs to New York twice ns 
often ns I do, and sponds just so much time 
nnd money.” 

This little conversation having tnkon placo 
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in tlio lull of tlio ilny’s work, just before ton- 
timo, Mr. Bowen proceeded lionie to partake 
of tlint social meal, in tlio complacent mooil 
which is tlio result of recounting olio's success¬ 
ful achievements, anil quite ready to overlook 
tlio failure at dinner. He expected, at least, 
hot biscuit to ntooo for it; but, on the contrary, 
lie found baker’s bruad, and ho hated baker’s 
bread. 

“Flour out, licy? Seems to mo fourteen 
pounds of Hour ought to last longer than all 
this comes to I Not much butter to help it 
down with, either I” 

“ It is all there was in tlio houso, and Johnny 
did not get home from school in timo to send 
lo the grocery," said Mrs. Howon, pationtly. 
“ You know you never like to have us borrow.’’ 

“No, borrow, not Go without, twice over; 
but, I must say, 1 never saw such providing in 
my life.” 

“ I hail enough, I thought, but Mrs. Toby 
aont in to got enough for ten, and I never liko 
to refuse her, you know; so 1 told Haminh to 
let her linvo it, without going to see.” 

“ Tlioro's a family tlint's always borrowing ; 
she must bo as shiftless ns her husband.” 

“ Tlio Tobys nevor did get ahead,” remarked 
Mother Bowen. “ ’Tain’t in ’em. Old 'Lias 
Toby, now, started in business tlio snnio time 
with your father, and wasn't worth a cent when 
ho died. Some folks Just livo from hand to 
mouth.” 

“ A protty miserable way of living.” And re¬ 
flections on his own forethought anil freohnnd- 
eduoBS supplied tlio place of sauco to tlio scanty 
tea-table; though John and Kato, whoso ima¬ 
ginations, however active, could not delude 
them on this subject, demanded tlio molasses 
pitcher, to mako up deficiencies. 

“ Not a rag of clothes dry enough to iron,” 
Hannah stated, eiiconrngingly, as Mrs. Bowen 
wont to inspect tlio progress of affairs, next 
morning. “ I hung them tablecloths up in tho 
garret, and them starched things 'round the 
firo all night; jist look at ’em, might ns well 
bo right out of tho tub this minute. Tlint 
comes of leaving clothes in tho middlo of tho 
day to run to tho store." 

“ I know it, Hannah, but wo must do tho 
best we onn. There’s some one knocking ; go 
to tho door, for mother never would hear, anil 
Kato lias gono to school.” 

Mrs. Bowen "felt” tlio damp garments one 
by ono, without tho least brightening of the 
prospeot. Hannah returned presently, usher¬ 
ing in a liltlo girl, with a deep cape-bonnet, and 
a quantity of school-books piled up on her arm. 


" Mother scuds lior compliments, Miss Bowen, 
and, if it's convenient, she 'll come and tako ten 
with you. Jane's gono off again," she ndded, 
by way of explanation, entirely on her own no¬ 
colint, “and I heard mothor say to father, tlint 
when wo didn’t have a girl iva> a good lime to 
go a visiting, anil Sallio and me could come 
too.” 

Now, it was not in tho lonst “convenient,” 
with tlio ironing so far behind. Usually, the 
clothes wero all folded down on Monday night, 
ready to commence by nine o’clock on Tuesday, 
when Mrs. Bowen did tho lino things and her 
bush,anil's shirts ; but if sho should say so, 
Mrs. Gerry would tako mortal offence, especially 
in tho present posture of affairs. 

"Very well, Mary Jane, tell your mother 
that I shall expect her.” And, ns the linll 
door closed on the juvenilo messenger, she 
ndded: “1 must put off my ironing till to¬ 
morrow, that’s all, Hannah, and make somo 
cake. You can do yours just tlio same, only 
I didn't want to have to tako you off to go to 
tho storo this morning, sinco Johnny got the 
butter anil eggs ; but there isn’t a bit of laril 
in tho house, and wo aro out of brown sngnr, 
and Mr. Gerry is so fonil of short biscuit. Ho 
always expects somo kind of meat, so you’ll 
have to stop at tlio butcher's and tell him to 
scud a small steak. Oh, and I used tlio Inst ol 
tlio tea this morning, all but a small drawing, 
but it won’t bo enough for all those people.” 

“Bringing their young ones along,” said 
Hannah, spitefully. “They’ll eat enough for 
an army. Just about as much consideration 
as somo folks linvo. 'Tnin’t no wonder they 
never get a girl to stay with ’em t Well, if 
I ’vo got to stop and go, I s'poso I might ns 
well bo n-goin’.” 

Hannah's unusual alacrity was somo relief 
to tho pressure of affairs, but it was accounted 
for when sho returned, nfler an nbsenco of twic# 
tho usual length. 

“ I thought ns tlio clothes wasn't dry, I might 
jest ns well stop to Miss Taylor’s and have my 
new dress tried on ; anil sho found sho hadn’t 
got quite enough trimming, so I just run down 
to Tripler's anil matched it. Didn’t tako in# 
fivo minutes, and I know I shouldn't get out 
to-night, with all them people coming hero to 
tea.” 

There was nothing to bo snhl, and no timo to 
send br.ck for saleratus or white sugar, both of 
which were found “low.” Mrs. Bowen was 
obliged to mako her cake of tho b.own, and 
had tlio mortification of finding it heavy. The 
saleratus did not prove to be sufficient for tlis 
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two pirns of biscuit—there must be two pans, 
ns tho children wore coming—mul what with 
the damp clothes, and wasted morning, and 
the interruptions of the baking, tho ironing 
had made slow progress when Mrs. Gerry ar¬ 
rived, punctually at three o’clook, and Mrs. 
Bowen felt very little like giving up the after¬ 
noon to her entertainment. It was n very 
fatiguing business, for tho visitor was ono of 
those ladies who never suggest a topic for con¬ 
versation, and consequently long pauses inter¬ 
vene, when the other party feels herself ex¬ 
hausted ; nnd thou, too, Mother Bowen, who 
was fond of company, but whoso hearing was 
impaired as well ns her digestion, requested to 
have each particular remark repeated in a very 
loud tone. Tho little Gcrrys cnino from school 
with Kntc, nnd made so much noise that it was 
next to impossible to hear ono’s self think, be¬ 
sides distracting attention to tho way thoy had 
of handling nnd looking into everything, niuoli 
to the detriment of the articles so examined. 

“ Ah, good-evening, Mrs. Bowon. Just in 
time, I sco”—for, with Mr. Gerry’s arrival, an 
appetising odor of steak was diffused through 
the sitting-room. “ I’ve saved my appetite for 
you ; I always do when 1 ’m coining here. I 
tell mother ’(would bo a sin and a shame to 
spoil one of Mrs. Bowen’s good tens by eating 
any dinner beforehand. IIow d’y'o do, Bowen, 
how d’ye do 1 Supper just coming in, you see. 
Where shall I sit ? Anywhere, You don’t 
make a stranger of me, you know.” 

“Not commonly.” And Mr. Bowen, who 
liked his guests, nnd had a sharp nppetito for 
his sharo of tho good things provided on their 
account, drew tho steel across tho carver with 
an air of keen oxpectnncy. 

“ That’s just what I said to mothor this 
morning, when wo proposed coming ovor hero 
to-night. ‘It’s ironing-day,’ says she, ‘and I 
don’t know ns it will lie convenient for Mrs. 
Bowen.’ ’Oh, la,' says I, ’they nover put 
themselves out of the way for us ; go when 
you will,’ says I, ‘such a first-rale cook ns Mrs. 
Bowen wouldn't mind; always sure to liavo 
something on hand.’ ” 

Mrs. Bowen reflected on her neglected iron¬ 
ing, her hurried, fretted day, and judiciously 
busied herself with the tea things. Sho could 
not quite make up her mind to assent, with tho 
cheerfulness itseemed to demand, to Mr. Gerry’s 
statement. 

“ Bo make yourself at home, nnd pass the 
biscuit,” said Mr. Bowen, to cover tliia littlo 
backwardness. " Have a biscuit, mother ? Holp 
yourself to butter, Mrs. Gerry.” 


“I’ll liavo some cold bread, Kliza.” And 
Mrs. Bowen's worst fears were realized by the 
expression of her mother-in-law's fnco when 
she said it. “ It’s as much ns my night’s rest 
is worth to tech ono of them biscuit; they ’re 
just ns heavy ns lead.” 

“Dear me, how could it have happened'.” 
Guilty Mrs. Bowen, who knew very well how 
it had como to pass. "Sugar nnd milk, Mr. 
Gerry? I’m very sorry, nnd thore isn't a bit 
of cold bread in the house. Tho flour was out 
last night, and though wo mixed right away 
tho minute it came, it’s just gono into the 
oven.” 

“I s’poso I can have a craoker, then,” said 
lior mother-in-law, in the usual injured tone. 

"Now, don't say ono word.” And Mrs. 
Gorry mndo a great show of buttering ono of 
tho unfortunnto rolls. “1 guess you must have 
got hold of ono that wasn’t done. 1 can’t seem 
to make suoli biscuit as yours, no how, Mrs. 
Bowen ; father ofton says to mo 1 ouglitor come 
and take lessons; and such beautiful light onkc, 
too, as you always linvo. I don't see how you 
manage. Do take a biscuit, father. Shn’n’t 1 
help you to sonic butter, Mr. llowcn ?” 

Mr. Bowen, having by this timo distributed 
tho steak, held forth his pinto at tho invitation, 
drew it in, tasted it, exnmined it, nnd looked 
very much disturbed. “ Bad butter again ! 
Well, I must say, Mr. Gerry, that it wasn't 
much use saving your nppotito to-day. Heavy 
broad and strong butter!” 

Here n portentous glance was aimed at the 
ten-trny, but missed firo. Mis. Bowen know it 
was not her fault, and was determined not to 
take it. 

“Seems to mo you’ve lost your knack lately, 
’I.iza,” remarked Mothor Bowon, pertinaciously. 
“There ain't much variety in soda-bisouit.” 
Ami sho took one up to crumble into her ten, 
with tho air of a martyr. " You don’t seem to 
eat much, Mrs. Gorry. Won't you help your¬ 
self to somo of tho preservos f Quinoos bofbro 
you, ain’t thoy, 'Liza? l’lums on tho other 
sido. Do have somo greengages, to help tho 
biscuit down.” 

Mr. Gerry’s well-preserved appotito seemed 
ready to cope with all difficulties, judging from 
the quantity he ato; and whether it was the 
assistance of the plums or not, Mrs. Gerry did 
not fall far behind, helping herself twice to 
cake, nnd passing her cup so often that she 
had finished tho third before Mrs. Bowen had 
tasted lior first. Tho oliildrcn, who were seated 
nfterwnrds at tho places of tlioir respective 
parents, did the repast ample justice. But, 
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for all that, Mr. Bowen's enjoymont of the 
visit was entirely lost, and his wife’s would 
have heou, if there had ever been any to lose. 
Sho knew that the minute the front door had 
dosed upon their visitors, she would he ar¬ 
raigned for tlio failure, and prepared to meet 
it with what amiability she could. 

“Now, you know that isn’t so at all, James,” 
she said, in reply to an irritatod charge of 
“leaving everything to Hannah,”and neglect¬ 
ing her household generally. “You know very 
well that I hardly Btir out of tho liouso, even 
to an evening meeting. When have I been 
out to spend the afternoon? Not since wo wore 
at Mrs. Horry’s, and they've been bore tlireo 
timos Blnce.” 

"If it lind been any ono but Gerryfl should 
not have eared so much; but when I like a man, 

I liko to see him at home in my house and 
treated as if ho was somebody. Mother, too— 
I don’t believo she lias had a thing sho could 
eat for tho last tlireo days. Sho hasn’t got 
very long to livo, and it’s a pity that we can’t 
make her comfortable while sho is here.” 

“I do my best.” And Mrs. Bowen said it 
slowly, with a sigh, to think how little all her 
worry and care was appreciated, after all. 

"Well, I know you do, sometimes.” Mr. 
Bowen was not insensible to his wife’s patienco 
and uniform kindness towards his mother; be¬ 
sides, lielind relieved his mind, and the reaction 
was beginning to change his views of things a 
little. "Only sometimes it does seem fated 
that sho shouldn't have anything sho can touch. 
I don't see into it.” 

“ I do; it's not having the things I need 
right on hand." 

“ Don’t yon have what you want, I’d like to 
know ? Did you ever como to mo for a dollar, 
and not get it? though I must say it soems to 
mo it's pretty much evory day, about as regu¬ 
lar as I come in to dinner." 

“ I don’t believo you’d feel it half as much, 
James, if you’d get things by the quantity; and 
It would be twico ns convenient. It takes just 
about half Hannah’s time to run to tho grocery; 
nnd when you get things by tho small quantity, 
they don’t seem to go half ns far. My father 
nlwnys used to get a firkin of fall butter, nnd a 
firkin of winter butter, for instance, and a barrel 
of flour, at a time.” 

“Flour’s seven dollars a barrel I My good¬ 
ness, Klizal" 

“I guess It’s more than seven dollars, pet¬ 
ting it as we do; nnd what difference does it 
make whether you pay it all at onco or a few 
shillings nt a time? How do you do at the 


shop ? 1 ’ve heard you tell many a time about 
the advantage there was in having a large stock 
and getting the best.” 

“Oh, that's quito nnother thing; business 
nnd housekeeping aro two different things. I 
can’t take money out of my business, aud buy 
up a grocery store." 

“ But it all goes in the course of tho year. 
What diffeience does it make? If you only 
knew how I hated to ask you for money 1 Time 
nnd time again I go without things because I 
hate to ask you ; nnd then, when I como to get 
dinner, they aro the very things I want." 

“ Where you going to keep them ? 1 've 
heard you say more than onco that you hadn't 
closet-room enough." 

“ I could tako tile small bed-room in the 
attic, and have a lock put on tho door. 1 could 
put a barrel of flour in tho kitchen, you know, 
nnd there’s plenty of cellar room for vegetables 
nnd such things. I know you could gut them 
better nnd cheaper from tho fanners.” 

“ Dreadful convenient to mount boxes and 
barrels up two pair of stairs.” 

“ But it would only be onco a yenr, James, 
nnd then you could send ono of the men over 
from tho shop. If you only ini:to how much 
timo nnd how many steps it would savo, to say 
nothing of money I” 

“ I don’t see any saving about it.” And yet 
Mr. Bowen stood convicted by his own express 
declaration of tho samo principle to Mr. (lerry 
the day before, and the conversation returned 
rather uncomfortably to mind. “ What do you 
want now, s’posing you could get it ?” 

“Well, if wo had five or six gallons of oil at 
once, for instance, there would not be such a 
bother about the lamps; nnd a barrel of brown 
Bugar and half a barrel of white. Oh, I don't 
know. A small box of tea, you know, just 
what we use every day of our lives. Don’t 
you believe you'd get a better quality, for one 
thing? Don’t you know some wholesale place 
in New York where you could bo sure of a good 
article ?” 

" Why, yes, thero's I.ndd k Coffin. I,add is 
Mudford’s son-in-law ; they'd introduce mo, I 
guess; but I can’t spare the money, nnd it ain’t 
worth wlnle to talk any more about it.” 

" You spare the money when you want stock." 

"Of coarse 1 do. Where would any of the 
bread and butter come from ? 1 'd look pretty 

well running down to New York every six 
weeks; besides, it works up to better ndvan- 
tago.” By which remark Mr. Bowen lost ground 
on his side of the argument, and the opposition 
was not slow to follow it up. 
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“Well, woll, I’ll think about it,” was his 
conclusion, after another half hour of discus¬ 
sion ; “ that will do for to-night. What you 
going to liavo for breakfast to-morrow morning 
—fried potntoes !" 

“ I don’t believe wo have enough in tho 
house. Hannah couldn’t bring hut half a peck 
yesterdny, on account of tho turnips ; and they 
don't last us any time, tho children eat so 
many.” 

“ Well, limn and eggs, then ; it 'a all tho 
same to mo.” 

“ It ’8 too lato for Hannah to go for tho ham.” 

“Anything, anything. It’s a good while 
since you ’vo had any corn bread, though.” 

“ 1 know it is ; hut there's always so many 
things wo must have, thut I neglect to send for 
meal.” 

“ Got something, then ; suit yourself.” And, 
with a glimmering comprehension of his wife’s 
difficulties, Mr. llowen botook himself to reposo, 
and left hor to pnzzlo it out at her leisure. 

It was almost tho first of January beforo ho 
became a final convert to her doctrine, how¬ 
ever ; and it cost him severe self-denial to re¬ 
frain from taking four shares in a foundry 
about to ho established in 1’lumvillo, and apply 
tho money to till tho formidable order presented 
by Mrs. Uowon on his trip to town. 

“ A saving in tho end,’’said she, consolingly, 
as she placed four pocket-handkerchiefs and 
two pairs of clean socks in tho carpet-bag alio 
was making ready for him. 
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“Not much saving, I guoss; I glvo you all 
you can make oil' or this year’s oxponsos, next 
Christmas ; it’s cost over three hundred, first 
and last.” Which promiso Mrs. Bowen did not 
loso sight of; and, when the time came, claimed 
twonty-ono dollars, accordingly, and demon¬ 
strated her right to it with pencil and paper, 
much to hor husband’s amazomuiiti 

"It will just buy mo a now winter bonnet 
and black silk dress, Mr. Bowen j and it’s somo 
time since yon ’vo had any fault to find, or mo¬ 
ther either.” 

“True enough, Kliza, things do seem to go 
considerably smoother, and 1 wouldn't have 
thought it would hnvo mado so much ditl'cr- 
onco. Mother was saying, only yesterday, that 
you seemed to have found your old knnoks 
again. Whito sugar not out yet, and all that 
tea left? Well, you have managed first rate; 
pretty near earned it, haven’t you ? Not to 
Bpeak of how that money would hnvo gone 
Binnsh in the foundry; completely fell through, 
Gerry says ; I hate to lose a thing, dreadfully. 
I’d rather spend it twice over, any tinio.” 

Mr. Bowen ceased to dwell on his own good 
management, for a tlmo, and made his wife’s 
talent for administration tho themo of discourse 
with his particular friends, tho appearance of 
thu black silk dress In company being tho sig¬ 
nal for relating hor littlo achievement, and, to 
hi3 eyes, she hud not had on Buck a becoming 
ono since her wedding-day. 
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MRS. BOWEN’S PARLOR AND SPARE BED-ROOM. 


BY A 1.1C K B . HAVES. 


Rural architecture was not the rage in Plum- 
villo ; Us inhabitants, as a general thing, were 
too much occupied in building lip their fortunes. 
Mr. Bowen’s house was a fair specimen of those 
occupied by the business part of the town, 
though, to bo sure, Lawyer Green had a stone 
mansion fronted by a strip of land which his 
wife called lawn, and opposite to it rose the 
white Grecian temple, with huge wooden pil¬ 
lars from piazza to roof, in which I)r. Dunbar 
resided. But Dr. Dunbar did not depend upon 
his practice, as all who are familiar with “Dun¬ 
bar’s Anti-bilious, Anti-rheumatic Panacea” nml 
unfailing “Compound Extract of Illood-Hoot,” 
warranted to save all undertaker’s bills, are 
aware. 

The Bowens were a fair representative of tlio 
“ middling class, ” as tlio tradespeople in Eng¬ 
land submit to bo called, though in this country 
we resent first and second class carriages, and 
accept general discomfort and confusion instead. 
They owned a two-story wooden house on High 
Street, with green shutters and a door-hdl. 
The wing distinguished it from the Denys’, 
Which was, in other respects, precisely the 
same. Tlio wing was only one story, however. 
It had lxjcn Dr. Dunbar’s ollice when that dis¬ 
tinguished ornament of tlio medical profession 
was a practising physician. Tlio Bowens had 
altered it when they went into the house, mid 
it had been held sacred from that time as the 
“spare bod-room.” This was a cheerful room 
in itself, opening so conveniently into the par¬ 
lor, though it generally had a chilly, damp 
feeling, from being shut up most of the year, 
ns tho Bowens had so few visitors. Tlio sit¬ 
ting-room was also the dining-room and family 
apartment. Tinio had been when the meals 
were taken in the kitchen, and “tlio hired 
girl” had her seat at tho table with tho rest 
of tho household; but Mrs. Bowen’s senso 
of propriety had led her to ho among tho first 
of the innovators on this unpleasant custom, 
which gave you tlio mingled odors of moat and 
vegetables, the hissing of tho just used frying- 
pan, or tho smoko of tho scorched beef-steak, 
by way of accompaniment to the dinner. So 
many of tho lMumvillcdomestics “grumbled” 
at tho additional steps which this reform occa¬ 
sioned, as well as at “ not being considered as 


good as anybody,” that Hannah, with all hei 
faults, was a desirable “help.” For her part, 
she preferred having her dinner to liorself, and 
nobody around “if her beau should happen to 
come in a little early.” Tho second story was 
entirely occupied as sleeping-rooms, Hannah’s 
being in tlio attic over tho kitchen. 

All Plumvillo arranged their houses much 
after this fashion. Thoy had their “ front 
rooms”—unopened more than once or twice in 
a month, on tho occasion of a solemn tea-drink¬ 
ing or a formal call from tlio minister—and 
tlio spare bed-room was a matter of necessity, 
a stereotyped appendage to gentility. 

“You ain’t very woll this morning, mother,” 
said Mrs. Bowen, cheerfully, ns her mother-in- 
law came shivering to tho table, on a wintry 
morning, wrapped in a printed woollen shawl, 
of a style that heralded tho plaids. 

“As well as I ever expect to bo, ’Liza. I ain’t 
nothing but an old cumberer of tho ground, and 
my rhcuiuatiz is worse than ever. ’Bears to 
mo I *d rather go without breakfast ’most than 
to have to cjiiio over them stairs for it.” 

“ I wish you didn’t have any stairs. I’m 
sure l don’t believe but what wo coubl have a 
stove put up in your room this winter, and 
Kato or Johnny could just as well carry up 
your meals.” 

Mrs. Bowen brightened up with tho prospect 
of making “grandmother” more comfortable. 
Hannah would grumble about another fire, and 
it would be just so much moro expense, to be 
sure; but she would mako tho children carry 
up tlio wood, and build it herself. 

“I dare say you’d liko to get rid of mo 
altogether,” groaned Mother Bowen. “It’s 
always tlio way old folks is treated—shoved 
oft', and shoved oft', until they *ro pushed out 
of sight and sound, and then other people’s 
satisfied. You needn’t put yourself out to 
mako no fire for me. I know very well wliat \s 
under it. I can sco sharp enough, if I can’t 
bear so well ns some folks.” 

It was useless to remonstrate against this 
injustice. Mother Bowen had taken up the 
idea, years before, that sho was in everybody’s 
way, her daughter-in-law’s moro especially, 
ami every movement was colored by this sus¬ 
picion. 
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Tho weather grow colder, until ovon Mrs. 
Bowen shivered in her own room, and thought 
that, if sho envied rich people anything, it was 
a bed-room fire ; and it was actually painful to 
see the old Indy creep about the house, for, of 
course, every night’s exposure to tho cold 
al>ovo stairs increased tho rheumatism, and | 
she sat nodding in her chair behind the stove ; 
afternoons, rather tlmn to make the exertion 
of going up for her usual after-dinner nap. | 
Mrs. Bowen thought at one time of putting up 
a bed in tho sitting-room. It was not without 
a precedent in Bluniville ; many very respect¬ 
able families did so; but, apart from the incon¬ 
venience, it seemed uncleanly, since all their 
meals wero taken there ; and, giving that up, 
Mrs. Bowen wandered off into her front room 
to consider. 

Tho parlor sofa was always her place of in¬ 
spiration. Whenever she was worried and dis¬ 
turbed, and wanted to set herself right, Mrs. 
Bowen had a way of going into the parlor, 
drawing up one window shade, rubbing a little 
dust off the centre-table, settling her collar in 
tho large looking-glass, and, then depositing 
herself in a particular corner, to think it out 
quietly. It was about all the use she had of 
tho room, ns she said to herself that day. It 
had cost more than all the rest of the house. 
The carpet, to bo sure, was the same they went 
to housekeeping with—a white ground, with a 
pattern of lively colors—almost ns good as it 
was the day it was stretched ; but the chairs 
had been renewed, three years before, Mr. 
Bowen bringing homo six mahogany and hair¬ 
cloth, with a sofa to mntoh, from New York. 
He had his own shave of pride, and bo thought i 
it reflected credit on his business standing to 
have mahogany furniture in his parlor. I 

Mrs. Bowen looked towards tho spare bed¬ 
room door, and wondered whether Hannah had 
remembered to air the best feather-bed. Yes, 
aired and made up again, tho room looking 
as tidy and inhospitable as spare bed-rooms 
usually do. Tho white half-curtains, with 
their borders of knitted fringe, were drawn to¬ 
gether, the empty pitcher on the wash-stand 
was covered by a fringed towel, and tissue- 
paper protected tho gilt frame of the mirror. 

It had not been disturbed since Mrs. Bowen’s 
cousin from New York bad paid her summer 
visit; and as her sister from tho country had 
lately removed to Now York, it was not likely 
that its repose would ho broken for some time 
to come. It was too bad to have a bed-room 
right there on the first lloor, entirely unoccu¬ 
pied, when the stairs were so hard for grand¬ 


mother; yet she could not keep house without 
a spare bed-room—that was impossible. She 
never had done so—nobody in l’lumville did. 
Where would company lay off their things * 
and what could she do if nnylnxly should hap¬ 
pen to come ? Ho Mrs. Bowen sighed at find¬ 
ing no solution to her difficulty, and drew down 
the window-blind again. 

But it could not shut out tho idea of the un¬ 
fitness of tho thing, keeping the best and most 
comfortable room in the house for a possibility 
of use, when it was really needed every day ; 
and her journeys thither, to lay the unheard-of 
proposition, threatened to make f diagonal 
thin place in the parka carpet. 

“ I didn’t kn >\v but we should have to carry 
mother up to-night,” she said, by way of 
bioaehing tho subject to her husband, one cold 
December evening. “ I had to stay and help 
undress her, the room was so cold, though she 
didn't want to let me. I can’t hear to think of 
her dressing in such weather as tIris without a 
fire in her room.” 

“ No, nor I. What ore you going to do about 
it, Kliza ? Sho’s never had the rheumatism so 
bad before,” 

“That ’a it, the cold room; she’s so feeble, 
and it takes her so long. I don't see but ono 
way. If she had the spare bed room, now, 
she’d be right on fie same lloor, and we could 
put a little stove up.” 

Mr. Bmven was as much startled as be would 
have been had bis foreman proposed taking the 
front store for a workshop. “Why, what on 
earth would you do for company? Where 
would you put Kate?” 

“Hho could have the big bod in mother’s 
room, and take hers away altogether; she’s 
getting old enough to have a room to herself, 
anyhow ; and then, if company came, I could lix 
a place for her, somewhere, for ft few nights.” 

“ All very fine ; but 'taint a going to do. No¬ 
body that is anybody lives without a span? bed¬ 
room. Why, what would folks say ? They'd 
think my business was running down right off. 
Too bail about mother, though ; isn’t it ? Seems 
to me she gets more feeble every day ; she used 
to he so spry. Well, lix it to suit yourself, I 
don’t know much about such things ; but l can’t 
see such a mother ns she was wanting anything 
that’s under iny roof,” 

“ ’Spooling company, aro you, 'Liza ? 0 my, 
I don’t feel a bit like seeing people! Oh, my 
arm ! I believe, if I’d known it, I *d just staid 
abed today; nolxuly M a missed me, and I 
should have been out of folks’ way! If ’twan’t 
for those stairs, I’d go right buck again. I 
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don’t soo what people want to liva for, for iny 
pnrt. Hoar knows, /never did.” And Motlior 
Bowen deposited herself on a pavlor chair in 
the most uncomfortablo position alio could de¬ 
vise. 

11 Won’t you como In and see how wo ’vo got 
tho spare room fixed up i” said Mrs. B oven, 
who stood with a tack hammer in her hand, and 
contemplated her work with evident satisfaction. 

"1 don’t know ns I caro about it; every 
step’s just so much. Why, you ’vo been get¬ 
ting a rocking-chair and a settee for it, haven't 
you? My, how comfortable it does look 1 Why, 
who do you oxpect, 'Liza ? That rocking-chair 
looks dreadful like mine, only it’s covered dif¬ 
ferent. (lot a stove, too. It feels as if there 
was n firo hero.” 

It did look very comfortable, tho freshly 
made bed, with its neat ohintz counterpane and 
valance, tho same pattern as tho covers of tho 
chair and stuffed settee. The frame of the look¬ 
ing-glass, and tho clean china upon the wash- 
stand were shining in tho sun. Katy had added 
lior sole treasure, a gilt china vase, to tho deco¬ 
ration of tho apartment, and an old-fashioned 
light-stand, dark and rich with age, stood by 
tho side of tho rocking-chair, turned half way 
to tho window. Hut pleasantest of all, on this 
chilly winter’s day, was tho genial atmosphere 
diffused from a neat air-tight stove that, as 
Hannah remarked,” took up no more room than 
a band-box, and hot up in live minutes.” 

“ You’vo took my light-stand, I see.” And 
tho expression of curiosity and interest, on 
Mother Bowen’s face, gave place to a sharpness 
that occasionally varied her bemoanings. “ I 
should liavo thought you might have waited 
till I was in my grave beforo you begun; ’tain’t 
likely I'm going to last a great while, anyhow. 
I sha’n 't keep you out of anything much longer; 
not even my houso room.” 

“ But that's just what wo don’t care about, 
mother,” said Mrs. Bowen, brightly; ” wo 
want to keep you with us ns long as possible, 
and I 'vo been fixing up tho room tomnko it 03 
comfortable as I could for you.” 

“Somo folks wouldn’t bo satisfied if you 
just lay down and let ’em walk over you,” re¬ 
marked Hannah, tartly. “ If a spare room isn’t 
a going to suit ’em, I don’t know what is.” 

“Just como and try your rocking-chair, 
motlior ; wo put a pound of new feathers into 
tho cushion, and Johnny and Kate mado this 
stool to put your feet on, so you could have tho 
other ono in tho sitting-room just tho same. 
Tho parlor rocking-chair is going in there for 
you, and when you get your bureau in that 


cornor you ’ll bo ns snug as possible. See how 
far you can look up and down street j I had no 
idea so many people went by, always being at 
tho back of tho house.” 

“ I liain’t got a word to say.” And Mother 
Bowen drow out tho blue silk pocket-handker¬ 
chief sho still persisted in using, ns tho actual 
meaning of all these proceedings dawned upon 
her. “ I linin't got a single word. I never was 
so boat in all my life." 

Whioh was tho truth; for tho Jealous suspi¬ 
cion wns fairly shaken, if not conquered, with 
tho tremendous sacritico of tho spare chamber 
to her convenience, unshorn of a singlo ele¬ 
gance, and embellished by oven tho best feather 
bed. No ono could havo appreciated tho self- 
denial more fully than old Mrs. Bowen, who 
had been a stirring and notablo housewife, 
priding herself on her quilts, her beds, and 
keeping the best of everything for company. 

“ I always used to think Mrs. Bowen was a 
sensible woman," remarked Mrs. Gerry to Mrs. 
Toby, who was taking a sociable tea with her; 
11 but the way sho's been going on lately! I)iil 
you hear that sho makes a sittin’-room of her 
parlor, this winter?” 

“ Yon don't say so 1 Docs sho lot them chil¬ 
dren come in, too, all hours of tho day.” 

“ Bo it seems. I guess her furniture 'll look 
well, by spring, don’t you ? Mary Jane, Mary 
Jane I Don’t you hear mo ? Como right here, 
thin minute. March out to tho kitchen, both 
of you, and don’t let mo hear another word to¬ 
night I My, how troublesome children are, 
Mrs. Toby I Just half tho time, I can’t hear 
myself think. Yes, ain’t it queer about Mrs. 
Bowen ?” 

” He ’« doing first rate, Toby says.” 

11 Well, I s'poso lie is ; hut not a great sight 
hotter than his neighbors.” And Mrs. Gerry re¬ 
flected complacently on tho recent addition to 
her husband’s lumber yard. “ It's a growing 
place, and 'most everybody’s business is doing 
well.” 

” lixcept Toby’s, seems to mo.” And tho 
tired-looking woman sighed. “It does seem 
to mo ho has tho worst luck.” 

“ You know Mrs. llowcn took her sparo bed¬ 
room for tho old lady, two years ago.” Mrs. 
Gerry was too much absorbed in her tliemo to 
play tho consoler. “Of courso that mado more 
or less tracking ovor tho parlor floor ; so, last 
year, sho got a drugget for it, and this year she 'a 
found out—thero goes Sam. Sam, Sam t Como 
back and shut the door.” 

The half-grown boy that had passed through 
the room a moment beforo, came back sulkily. 
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“ Wlmt do you want ?” 

" I want you to shut tho door after you, and 
don’t go tracking through tho house that way. 
Wliero’a Albert? What were you doing up 
garret?” 

11 That’s my business,” answered tho boy, in 
tho same uniliial tone, “as long as I ain’t in 
your way, A1 ’s gono to tho Vigilant meeting, 
and I ’m going too. Tell pa Mr. Waterman says 
lio can send in his bill again next week.” And 
a slam of tho two doors that lay between tho 
sitting-room and tho street announced his de¬ 
parture. 

“ 0 dear!” sighed Mrs. Oorry. “ I do boliovo 
there never was sueli children ns mine. Mary 
Jano and Sarah’s as wild ns two hawks, and 
those boys go to every lire in town. Why, the 
night Train por'd soap factory burnt down, l 
never closed my eyes. Both of thorn there till 
daylight, and their father gone to lluniellsville. 
To bo sure, I'm thankful to have them out of 
tho house, generally. Your children are all 
little, Mm. Toby, and you’ve no idea what a 
state such boys keep tho house in. Whittling 
and hammering from morning till night, and 
whistling and shouting. It’s enough to make 
people distracted. What was I saying about 
Mrs, Bowen ?—oh, using her parlor.” 

“ I don’t see how folks can afford to keep so 
many fires,” said Mrs. Toby, edging up a little 
nearer to tho dull stove. 

“ Oh, that’s what made her use tho parlor. 
She finds that big stove heats tho sitting-room 
enough for meals, and keeps tho old lady’s 
room comfortable, too, except the coldest of 
weather. They don’t let it go out, day nor 
night. I don’t see what’s the matter with our 
lamp. Just wait a minute, Mrs. Toby; I’ll 
pick it up a little. Seems to mo tho oil gets 
worse and worse.” 

There was no complaint to bo made of Mrs. 
Bowen’s lamp, that evening—of either of her 
lamps, wo should have said, for there were two 
upon tho table, reflecting almost as much light 
ns they gave, they were so brightly polished. 
Tho table had been rolled in from tho sitting- 
room, ami was only cherry, it is true, but it was 
covered by a large cloth, blue and crimson, that 
would “wash equal to new.” Mrs. Bowen’s 
spool-basket stood near tho lamps, and she 
seemed to enjoy her sewing, as she looked up 
around tho room, and hack again to her stitch¬ 
ing with renewed industry* A cheerful fire was 
glowing in tho open stovo, and Kate, on tho 
other side of tho table, was so occupied with 
her crochet-needle and tho printed pattern be¬ 
fore her, that she had no time to talk. 


Presently, tho door from the dining-room to 
the kitchen “opened hard,” and John, a bright- 
looking boy of twelve, caino in boisterously. 

“Gently, gently, my son; and what hair 1 
Not fit for tho parlor, that’s certain, or those 
hands, either.” So the lad disappeared for a 
time, and came hack more quietly, in parlor 
order. 

“Where’s my ‘Harper’? Kate, have you 
my ‘Harper’ again? Mother, Kate always—” 

“No, I /mmi’f.” And a magazine cover of a 
very different shade of yellow was exhibited. 
“ I’vo just got what belongs to me—the ‘Lady’s 
Book.’” 

“There’s your 'Harper' under grandma’s 
‘Observer.’ Don’t go too fast, John. How 
about lessons, though ?” 

“Oh, it’s Friday night, and wo’ve got all 
day to-morrow to learn them.” 

“Too much time is worse than too little; I 
used to find that out. I can remember when I 
went to school.” 

“Isn’t it funny to think mother overwent to 
school ?” said Kate, pausing, with her finger on 
her place in tho tidy receipt. 

“Heal funny. I guess she always had first 
rate lessons. Father says she always does 
everything about right. Well he does, mother! 
I heard him tell Mr. Gerry so, at the store, when 
they were talking about taking the magazines.” 

A glow filled Mrs. Bowen’s heart. What can 
give greater happiness than the confidence of a 
husband and the fond praises of a child ? 

“Well, about the lessons, I used to put off 
mine just that way, and they would he hanging 
over me all through Saturday, and Sunday, 
too, for that matter, so that 1 never really en¬ 
joyed anything. Our teacher used to say that 
she always had worse lessons on Monday than 
any other day in the week.” 

“() dear!”—and the crochet-needle was laid 
down fretfully—“1 never shall get this done 
before Christ mas.” 

“ I should think you might just let mo finish 
this one thing.” And John went on finding his 
place in tho magazine. “ I had to go to bed 
right in the middle of it, last night. It’s all 
about Robinson Crusoe’s island. See 1 there’s 
pictures of everything.” 

“You know the agreement,” said Mrs. Bowen, 
quietly ; and, after a few more lingering looks, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing them both 
subside into their school-books, their attention 
quickened by the desire to get back to more 
agreeable employment. 

A quiet hour passed. Mrs. Bowen’s needlo 
flew along rapidly ; the two brown curly heads 
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bent studiously over the open books; grand- 
mother's distinct breathing, ns she fell asleep 
on the settee in her own room, was distinct in 
tlie stillness. 

A long, low whistle was heard under tho 
window, presently. Johnny’s head came lip, 
and ho listened for a moment, then all was still 
again. Onco more the signal Rounded, so pro¬ 
longed that John started and hurried for tho 
door. 

“ What is it, John ?” 

A look half eagerness and half annoyance 
passed over tho boy’s face. “ It’s A1 (lorry, I 
expect, mother, lie ottered to stop for mo to¬ 
night.” 

“Ask him in, my son.” And Mrs. Bowen 
went on with her work. 

“Where’s my cap? I don’t believe bo’ll 
come in, though.” 

“ No, lie says bo can’t,” said John, after a 
parley at tho ball door. “Como in, Al; it’s 
only mother and Kate. I don’t believe I can 
go; I didn’t say a word to father about it—I 
forgot.” 

“Teazo your mother, then; she’ll let you 
oft,” whispered the awkward, shamefaced hoy. 
“ Como along, if you ’re ruining.” 

“Ask Alfred if he won’t come in and stay 
hero this evening,” said Mrs. Bowen, rising 
and going out into tho hall. “Where were 
you going, hoys /” 

“Toll her round the corner,” whispered tho 
visitor again, slinking as far out of sight ns 
possible, but seeing the bright, cheerful-look¬ 
ing room, lievei theless, and thinking how good 
the tiro looked. 

“ We were going round to see the new engine, 
mother, round to tho engine-house. They say 
she’s a beauty, and they are going to have 
crackers and cheese, and tilings.” 

“Oh, a treat,” said Mrs. Bowen, pleasantly. 
“Tell Alfred he shall have some nuts and 
apples, if lie’ll come in. I think our parlor is 
a great deal pleasanter than a cold engine- 
house.” 

“That’s a fact.” And John shivered and 
thrust his hands in his pockets, as the cold 
wind rushed in, “ La, come in, Al; mother 
won’t cat you up, and l ’ll show you the great¬ 
est lot of pictures, all about Hobinson Crusoe’s 
Island. I guess I don’t care nlmut going, any 
how”—for there was an enchanting contrast 
between the cheerful room and the dark, cold 
street, at that moment. 

“You’re real mean; you promised,” mut¬ 
tered the lad. "Catch me coming round for 
you again.” And l»e closed the parley by an 


abrupt leap oil’ the front stop3 to tho pavement, 
darting away round the corner. 

Good management had spared Mrs. Bowen 
the necessity of forbidding tho expedition, and 
there was no ill-will between mother and child 
to cloud tho evening. 

The lessons were linished, but cracking ft dish 
of nuts in the dining-room had suspended tho 
exploration of Juan Fernandez for tho present, 
and Kate had rubbed the Kpitzonhergs until 
their red cheeks shone invitingly, by tho time 
it was accomplished. 

“Now, if father would only eomo in!” the 
young handmaiden said, ns she brought tho 
plates from tho closet. “ Don’t it look real 
cozy ?” 

“I guess Al wishes lic’d stayed, by this 
time.” And John helped his mother gene¬ 
rously. “ I know how it is. The men like to 
have us hoys praise the machine, and ‘bet’ it 
will heat the other, and pat us on the hack, 
and sav, ‘Just set*, now, hr knows! La, tho 
“Goody” can’t begin to come to teal’ And 
then, after awhile, they get to drinking, and 
smoking, and telling funny stories—tho kind 
you don’t like, you know, mother”—for John 
di<l not think it proper to explain any further 
before his sister. 

“ I hope the hoys go off, then ?’* 

“ 0 no, they don’t always ; that is, they hang 
around and hang around, and get a drink, and 
the ends of the cigars. I know.” 

It was rather an indiscreet revelation for 
Master John, providing that he had not re¬ 
nounced the engine-house altogether. 

“ l think Al Gerry’s real hateful,” said Kale. 
“There’s grandma awake; bore, let me hide 
my tidy, mother, or she ’ll find out it’s for her. 
Never mind, I know my lessons now, and I can 
work a whole hour on it to-morrow. Here *s 
your chair, grandma.” And she helped to in- 
stal Mother Bowen in the parlor rocking chair 
with much more alacrity than she would onco 
have shown in her service. But “grandma” 
had come out wonderfully in the last two years ; 
bodily comfort had softened tho repining, dis¬ 
contented spirit; ami their mother’s constant 
example of attention to her wants had gone 
much further than precept. 

“What d’ye say about them Gorrys?” in¬ 
quired the old lady, in rather an elevated tone 
of voice. “ I heard you say something or 
’notlier about them, hey?” 

“ I said I thought Al Gerry was real hateful. 
Well, he is, mother ; you ought to see how ho 
teazes us the minute wo begin to play nicely. 
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I wish I didn’t hnvo to go with tho Gorry girls, 
anyhow ; I don’t like 'em.” 

“Why?" said Mother Bowen; “tlioy’rons 
good as you ho.” 

“ No, they ain’t,” said Kato, stoutly. “ They 
novor know their lossons, and they ’re always 
running and racing through tho street; ain’t 
they. Joint ?” 

Joint was too lunch occupied for words, hut 
ho gavo a decided nod in tho aflinnativo. 

“Their clothes is good enough”—and grand¬ 
ma drew forth tho blue handkerchief. “ Bet¬ 
ter'll yours. I saw ’em last Sunday going 
homo from church ; they had on silk fioeks, 
and their 111 a had one, too, that / never saw 
afore, and a mull'. Why don't you dress Kato 
more, ’hiza? Sho’s getting to be a pretty big 
gill; folks won’t caro about going with her.” 

“That wouldn’t hurt my feelings, mother, 
not 0110 bit. 1 don’t caro about her going out 
much. Lucy Allen conies hero more than she 
goes anywhere, I guess, and our minister’s 
daughter is good company enough. I wonder 
who's with father; hero ho comes, talking to 
some one. Kate, get a chair; Johnny, open 
the door, so your father can see.” 

“ My, how comfortable you do look !” And 
Mr. Gerry, who loved his ease, stepp'd in, in 
advance of his host, rubbing his hands, and 
pausing a little ns tho bright light met his eyes. 
“ I wasn’t going to como in nt lirst; I thought 
you must bo having company, it looked so 
light in here. You don’t go in for economy, do 
you, Mrs. Bowen ?” And though ho enjoyed 
his neighbor’s luxurious living, he thought it 
was “lucky” ho had such a careful, saving 
wife nt homo. Such a fire, and two lights every 
night, would soon “eat a hole,” ns ho expressed 
it, into tho year’s accumulations. 

“ Wo go in for being comfortable.” And Mr. 
Bowen, who was now a pretty thorough convert 
to his wifo's heretical doctrines, drew off his 
boots in tho hall, and set his fuet into tho slip¬ 
pers Kate brought to him. “ Slippers and all, 
you see”—and ho held up ono foot and then 
tho other. “My littlo girl did those, every 
stitch—didn’t yon, Katie?—out of that ‘Lady’s 
Book,’ or whatever that comes with Johnny’s 
‘Harper.’ Well, Johnny, how about llobinson 
Crusoe ?” 

“ Well, some folks saves, and some folks 
spends,” said Mr. Gerry, helping himself to a 
Spitzonberg, and attacking it without knife or 
plate. “ I fuel it my duty to lay up for my 
children. That’s the good old way, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Howen?” 

“That’s what his fathor and I did”—and 


the old lady sat up straighter with the reflec¬ 
tion. “ Don’no where ho'd have got his start, 
if wo hadn't." 

"True enough, mother ; but it is not neces¬ 
sary for mo to bo quite so saving, yon know, 
because 1 had tho start. I can afford to live 
different, and times are better.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Gerry,” said Mrs. 
Bowen, picturing poor A1 in the smoky engino- 
liouse, exposed to moral contagion, “it's just 
as well to spend a littlo to teach children how 
to make a good use of what they will have.” 

“ I hav'n't got no pride about lue, I believe. 
What was good enough for mo is good enough 
for my children. Common school education, 
and good figuring, that's about all they want.” 
Mr. Gerry began to think it was his duty to 
bring his old neighbors down a peg or tw o, they 
were getting so set up. “ If you want to make 
your children ycnhil , you 're doing it.” 

“No, that isn’t the word, exactly. I want 
to bring them up so that they ’ll never bo 
ashamed, no matter what company they are in ; 
and encouraging them to read and find out 
about tho world, and what’s going on in it, is 
ono way to help it along.” 

“Oivo ’em plenty of money, and they’ll get 
along fast enough I Hickory nuts are high this 
year, ain’t they ? That ’ll do, Johnny ; but 
you seem to have about all that's going. Now, 
to be real candid, Mrs. Howen, don’t you think 
you could get along with one light, and just 
half that lire ? My wife would,” And, unaware 
of tho real impertinence of the speech, Mr. 
Gerry looked around triumphantly. 

“ How are Mrs. Gerry's eyes ?" inquired Mrs. 
Bowen, so gravely, that her husband looked up 
from his nuts to sco if she had understood the 
implication of wastefulness. “ I heard they 
troubled her again.” 

“ Well, they do, considerably. The doctor 
says she’s strained them somehow, and sho 
mustn’t use them much, tiho's had to hire a 
good deal of sewing this fall, and it's put her 
out, for sho likes to save about as well as I do.” 

“ I always told Mrs. Gerry sho Bewed w ith 
too littlo light, evenings ; I strained my eyes 
that way myself, when 1 was a girl and lived 
with Aunt l’eek. Oh! Couldn't I get along 
with one lamp? Wasn't that what you asked 
me ? I don't think I could, sewing on John’s 
clothes ; black work nt night is so bad for tho 
eyes.” 

“ Well, I guess 1 must he going. How well 
your ma looks. Hav'n’t had so much rheuma¬ 
tism this year, have you, Mrs. Howen ?” 

Tho old lady nodded her head sagaciously. 
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Hho hurt been trying very hard to keep tip with 
tho conversation, lnit only a word now and thou 
hart read it’d her. 

“ No, I ’m ns spry as a young girl, now. Tho 
house is so waim all over, we don’t none of us 
ketch colrt. 11 ain’t had a doctor inside of it all 
winter, have we, ’Liza? It’s ft wonderful 
stove for giving out heat ; and, keeping all the 
doors open, wo don’t have but this one fire out 
of the kitchen.” 

“ Oh, sit down now; don’t he going just yet,” 
said Mr. Bowen, as Ids friend made a decided 
move for his hat. “It’s early, only just half 
past nine.” 

“ Yes, I believe I must be going; Mrs. Toby’s 
at our house to tea, and I ’ll have to walk home 
with her, as her husband’s gone to New York. 
Them boys of mine is never to be found of an 
evening.” 

Mother Bowen glided peacefully down tho 
quiet current of her sheltered life, and fell 
asleep at last in the pleasant room, which slio 
had come to call “The Chamber of Bence.” It 
was a spare bed-room om*e more; but it was 
brightened forever after by the recollection of 
her grateful acknowledgment, at the last, of 
tlie many cares and attentions she had been 
surrounded with. 

Mr. amt Mrs. Bowen liked quiet now, when 
evening came, and established themselves more 
frequently in the sitting-room, leaving tho par¬ 
lor to tho young people, Lucy Allen, tho min¬ 
ister’s daughter, came in very often, for she 
was engaged to John, and they were to he mar¬ 
ried as soon as his first year’s partnership with 
his father had expired. All the young people 
liked to come to Mrs. Bowen’s, and to borrow 
the new books and magazines they were sure 
to find there, and, at tho Hewing Society, Kate 
was the one appealed to in any discussion about 
plain as well ns fancy work. Her own work- 
basket was pretty full, too, for there Were whole 
pieces of cotton and linen cut out and piled 
away in the empty drawers of the spare bert- 
ro,»m. Young Dunbar’s saddle horse, and dog-*, 
and llute had been brought into requisition for 
Miss Kate’s service uselessly, to the groat won¬ 
der and envy of Miss Green, the lawyer’s 
daughter, who would liavo said “ Yes,” with 
half the besieging, to so many thousands a 
year. Kate had said “Yes” to a much poorer 
man, and probably never would ride in her own 
carriage, but her father and mother were satis¬ 
fied. Mr. Allen said he had a noble head and 
heart, and as to family, it was all that could bo 
asked. 


Mrs. Gerry came over to see if it could really 
he true, when she heard that Kate was engaged 
to “that young Arnold, who was boarding with 
his mother at the Blumville House, last sum¬ 
mer.” 

“ Mary Jano heard it at tho dressmaker’s, 
last night,” said Mrs. Gerry, “and I put on 
my bonnet the first thing this morning, anil 
run right over. It didn’t seem possible. Why, 

I heard his mother only just had enough to 
live on, nud he hadn’t got fairly started yet.” 

“ Mr. Bowen thought he might as well give 
them a start as to have all tho wear and worry 
of a long engagement. We sha’n’t need a great 
deal ourselves, with John married nncl Katie 
gone, so her father thought she might as well 
have part of what was coming now.” 

“Well, well, I only hope it’ll turn out all 
right”—and Mrs. Gerry drew a long sigh ; “but 
my experience ain’t very encouraging. It seems 
to tne that we haven’t had anything but trouble 
since the children began to grow up, after all 
our working, and working, and slaving for them. 
There *s Ham—you know how ho went otV, be¬ 
cause his father wouldn’t take money right out 
and out, and set him up in business—I don’t 
suppose we shall ever see him again; and Al 
doesn’t seem to get along very well, somehow, 
1 don’t know why.” 

Mrs. Bowen knew, and all Blumvillo knew, 
that his idle, dissipated habits were what re¬ 
turned him a burden on his father from every¬ 
thing 1m attempted to do; but she thought 
silence the truest sympathy on this point of 
her old friend’s domestic troubles. 

“ Besides all wo have to do for Sarah and 
her husband. She would have him, you know—• 
you might as well try to stop the ocean—and 
there she is, with poor health and two little 
children, and liu olT sprucing round the country 
half tho time.” 

“You liavo Mary Jane, though,” Mrs. Bowen 
said as pleasantly as she could, for it seemed 
very hard to have nothing bright to turn to, 
with all Mrs, Gerry’s lifelong self-denial and 
l hard work. 

“ Yes, hut slio ain’t much help. All she cares 
about is being dressed up and parading the 
streets. "Why, that silk dress of hers and vel- 
! vet cloak cost more than fifty dollars! Just 
think of it 1 when I wore iny brown merino 
| eight winters, and it only cost mo ten dollars 
to begin with, fringe and all! Him doesn’t 
seem to get invited round much, though ; I 
don’t see how in the world it is. Home folks’ 
children seem to turn out well, and some don’t. 
It ’a all luck, anyhow.” 
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She could not see, jiour Bold, but her shut-up the faded Icnniaiit of their ancient splendois, 

pallor ami empty guest-room wero daily wit- and Mrs. Uowen’s had been refurnished yeais 

jicssiis against her, though tlmy still preserved before. 
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MY SERENADE. 


11 Mt dear child,” said a maidon lady of an 
uncertain age, "you need not blush so ; I dare 
say the young gentleman who has just passed 
the window has no idea of your existence.” 

“ But ho comes past every day." 

“ Well, what of that?” 

" But ho looks in at the window.” 

"All, indeed 1" 

“ And howoars a sprig of myrtle in his coat, 
and you know that means truo." 

“ Really, you amuso me I Anything more ?” 

“ No, aunt.” 

“Then, my dear ohild, you aro a bit of a 
goose, and ought to know butter. I am afraid 
you aro too fond of reading idle talus when you 
might be better employed. Well, well, I sup- 
poso wo uannot put an old head on young 
shoulders, and yours are vory young yet;” 
and she might have added pretty ones, covered 
as they were with locks of tho softest and rich¬ 
est brown hair in tho world, l’rotty girls are 
so common that I need not describo the one 
whom tho reader has overheard, as sho and her 
aunt wero sitting before the Are in that magfo 
hour when the glare of day has passed and night 
not wholly come ; whon tenderness touches tho 
hnrdcst heart; when life seems more ideal, 
less dark, and cold, and dull. 

" Shall I tell you what happened to myself, 
Rose?” 

“ Yes, do, aunt.” 

“ Well, I will; you will soo that there was 
once a time whon your old aunt was as silly as 
yourself. ” 

Rnso laid her beautiful face on her aunt’s lap, 
and looked up. 

Her aunt began:— 

“Miss Selina Silkstono kept a select estab¬ 
lishment at a watering-place for a limited 
number of young ladies, genteelly brought up, 
and from whom tho most unoxceptionablo refer¬ 
ences wero required. She frequently advertised 
in tho North American, and always had a va¬ 
cancy for one or two. But you kuow as well 
as I that thore never yet was a lady who kept 
a school for a limited number, tliat had not a 
vacancy for a genteel and well-connected pupil. 
1 was that, and more. Why, tlion, did I seek 
Miss Silkstono’s classic abode f Well, the truth 


is. Dr. Bluepill, our family pliysiolan, hinted 
that a little change of air and an occasional 
bath in the sea would not be amiss. 'The 
system requires bracing, ma’am,’ said he to 
my mamma. ' We are getting, ’ said ho—tho 
dear, fat old man, as ho contemplated my grow¬ 
ing figure—' a little pale and thin; our roses 
are not quite so red as they might bo.’ Girl os 
I was, I had read Lord Byron’s ‘ Pirate,’ and 
his linos in ' Childe Harold’ bidding the deop 
and dark-blue ocean roll on, and had by heart 
Barry Cornwall’s songs, and loved, as girls of 
seventeen do love, passionatoly, 

' Tho sea, the sea, the open sea; 

Tho ovor fresh, the over freo 

and mnde no objection to tho arrangement 
which for awhile transplanted me from tho pa¬ 
ternal roof. It was not reluctantly, then, that 
1 journeyed to the seono of my future residence. 
I was not bnd-looking, and 1 knew that I had 
a love of a bonnet which would set all tho girls 
wild. I had not lived in a genteel neighborhood 
for nothing, you may be sure. 

“Arrived at school, I did as the rest. On 
Sunday wo went to church. Now the ohurcli 
Bervico is rather long ; and, however pious and 
proper one may be disposed to be, one cannot 
be always looking at tho parsou or the prayer- 
book. In one of my occasional poops at the 
congregation, I found the eyes of a young man 
intently Axed on mo. It was evident to me and 
all the rest of the girls that his ardent gazo 
was directed to no other than myself. Tho next 
Sunday the same phenomenon was witnessed ; 
tho next, it was the same. I was pleased, yet 
annoyed. MiBS Silkstono gave me many a 
private leoture in her own npartments; the 
Eronoli madomoisolle was delightod; tho girls 
ail laughed; and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I had been informed that one of tho maids 
connected with tho establishment had boon 
asked by a gentleman the nnmo of the new 
girl, whom he declared to bo a ‘stunner.’ 
Now, it was oloar to me and nil the rest of us 
thnt this inquiry could have come from no 
other than from the gentleman whose optics 
had been so regularly, and, as it seemed, irre¬ 
sistibly exorcised on myself. Presently, an¬ 
other symptom of his admiration was maui- 
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fosted. Every evoning at a certain hour, under 
a wall at the end of a garden, were heard tho 
dulcet sounds of an accordion j all said it was 
my ohurcli admirer thus renewing on week¬ 
days the homago that he had offered mo at 
church on Sundays. I thought what ovory one 
said must be truo, and listened with peculiar 
pleasure to ‘Annio Laurie,’ and ‘Mary Blano,’ 
and ‘Jeannette and Jeannot,’ and ‘I Dreamt 
that I Dwelt in Marble Ilalla,' and other popular 
airs; all of which I had henrd, It is truo, played 
beforo, but never, so It seomed to me, with such 
pathos and power ns under the present circum¬ 
stances. What a dolioato way of being courted i 
Of course I was not in lovo ; but, woman-like, 
I was glad to think that some one was in 
love with me. Just at this time I had to leave 
sohool for a few days ; at the same time, by a 
strango coincidence, tho serenading ceased, and 
my admirer was absent from tho pow in church. 
Surely, then, I was right in thinking that I was 
tho object of all those delicate attentions. The 
moro I thought about it, the more certain I felt. 
Suspicion was banished; doubt now gave place 
to confidence. Tho mystery was olearod up—tho 
serenade was for me, and the sorenader was he 
whom I had soen at ohuroli. I must say, wliun 
I had come to this conclusion, I became impa¬ 
tient of tiiia serenading, and wished either to 
ohnnge it into something of a moro satisfactory 
oharaoter, or to cense altogether. Tho French 
madcmoisello and myself, without saying a 
word to the other girls, resolved to bring mat¬ 
ters to a crisis. For this purpose wo resolved 
to seouro tho first opportunity ; nor was it long 
before ono presented itself. One dark night, 
when tho usual serenading was going on, and 
Miss Silkstone happened to bo particularly 
engaged with tho friends of a now pupil, who 
had como that afternoon to tea, wo hastily put 
on an old shawl and bonnet apieco; slipped 
out of tho houso forthwith, quite unperceived ; 
rushed down into the garden, and, somehow or 
othor, found our way to tho top of the wall. Tho 
night, as I have said, was dark; we could see 
no one, and tho unknown was vigorously 
going through his accustomed musical perform¬ 
ance. I fancied I could seo the graceful outlino 
of my admirer, ns he swept his fingers over his 
beloved instrument, and told to tho cold, dark 
night, and the sad and sllont stars, all tho lovo, 
and hope, and purpose of his heart. I listened 
with an intorest that thrilled my wholo frame. 
There he was, languishing for mo, dreaming 
that I was smiling on his lovo ; I—I was, there 
could be n't doubt about that, tho Annio Lnurio 
for whom ho would lay him down and dio 1 


What was I to do ? Did not such touching lovo 
deserve some graceful recognition ? Was he to 
realize the mournful fate of which ho sang ? 
Was I, so young, to bo a oruol murderer, and 
all through life to have my heart bowed down 
with a sense of the fearful burden of suoh a 
crime I Yet, would it not be imprudent to ad¬ 
dress a gentleman to whom I had never been 
introduced ? I was in a frightful stato of agi¬ 
tation ; I could feel my olieoks getting red, and 
my heart jumped right up to the top of my 
throat. What should I do ? 

“‘Why, speak to him, of courso,’ said the 
governess, who was getting very cold, ‘ or ho 
will be laid up with influenza for a month.’ 

“ ‘ 0 dear,’ said I, ‘ I wish ho would not oome 
playing hore 1’ 

“‘0 nonsense 1 Speak to him; it will bo 
capital fun.’ 

“ ‘ No, no ; anything but that,’ exclaimed I, 
in an agony of fear. 

“‘Well, if you won’t speak, sond him a 
token.’ 

“ ‘ A token f’ Ah I that was a capital idea I 
There could bo no harm in that. Ho was just 
boneath mo. I gathered a few leaves and let 
them fall. 

“ ‘ Hush I’ said the governess. 

“ Tho accordion wont on as usual. Tho leaves 
evidently lind produced no effect. 

“ ‘Try again,’ snhl she. 

“ I did so. Wo listened—no acknowledg¬ 
ment. The accordion went on vigorously ns 
ever. 

“ ‘ Let us go,’ said I, not a little frightened. 

“ ‘ No, no ; try again.’ 

“ I did so. The liuisio stopped, tho sorenader 
clinnged his position ; but in a moment recom¬ 
menced his amorous strain. I grew quite 
friglitonod. 

" ‘Oil, do lot us go I’ I whispered. 

" ‘ No, no ; try onco moro.’ 

"Again fell the loavos, again wo listened, 
again the accordion consed. There was a cough, 
then a pause, then another cough, as if tho 
serenador was impatient, and expected to bo 
addressed. Wo strained our oyes, and just saw 
tho dim outline of a figure. 

“ 1 Come I nouo of that ’ere I’ was his ex- 
olamation. 

“ I could soarce beliovo my ears. My refined 
lover indulging in suoh vulgar and common¬ 
place language I I scarce knew whether to 
laugh or ory ; I did noither, but said, ns cnlinly 
as my exoitod feelings would allow mo :— 

“ ‘ What did you say ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, none of that ’ere, to bo sure I 
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Pitching lots of rubbigo on to ft poor follow. 
What do you moan V 

" There was some terrible mistake. My friend 
came to my rescno. Summoning up her dig¬ 
nity, and peering over the wall, she said 
scvorely:— 

" 1 Young man, who are you f’ 

“ 1 Me, marm ? why, the butohor’s boy, to bo 
suro 1’ 

“ ‘ Oh, indeed 1 And wliat do you here f’ 

“ * Vy, you see, I lmin't no place at homo to 
praotiso in, so I comes every night here, ’oause 
the wall keeps the wind off; and now it’s time 
for me to he off.’ 

“ And away ho went off whistling, leaving 
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me disenohanted of my love. I may only add 
that I endured an additional pang when, a short 
while aftorward, I found that the eyes that al 
ways glared at mo at churoh squinted. Since 
thou I have not been quite so hasty In jumping 
at eonolusions. 

“ And now, my little girl, wo had better get 
to work; ring for lights, and draw the our- 
tains.” 

Rose got up to do so. As she did, the Indi¬ 
vidual with the myrtle passed. Rose thought 
nothing of it, and it is well she did not, as later 
in life she knew him well as a married man 
and a friend of her husband and her own. 
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I laid down my pon at last, and looked out 
of tlio window by whioli I had been writing 
assiduously for the last tlireo hours—writing 
business letters to my lawyer in New York and 
my agents at the West, for I was now a busi¬ 
ness man, and a rieli one—rioher than I ex¬ 
pected, when the news came, a month beforo, 
that my uncle, the wealthy old hanker, had 
fallen into a sudden fit of apoplexy, and died 
in less than twenty-four hours later, leaving 
mo, his only surviving relative, the heir to all 
that wealth which it had been the ono aim of 
his life to heap up, for which he had hardened 
his heart, and contracted and debased tlio best 
part of his nature, and probably bartored his 
soul, for was he not gone now where, on all 
lives dedicated to “making money,” is writton 
“ Failure,” total, irretrievable! 1 thought of 
all this as I looked out of the window, that 
June morning, and saw the wide reach of fields 
and pasture-grounds, locked in by the hills, 
standing afar off in solemn witness. It was a 
delicious scene, fitly inaugurated by that most 
serene and beautiful day. Through tlio dark 
meadows, on one side, a small brook set its gray 
inserting, nud soft winds shuddered through 
tlio rye and wheat fields, which wore well nigh 
“ ripe for the harvest.” I had come here two 
days before, because my nerves had given mo 
unmistakablo premonitions that they must have 
somo relaxation after a month's intenso labor, 
which had kept them up to the extromest point 
of tension. 

It was a littlo country village, in the southern 
part of Massachusetts, and I had selected ono 
of the baok chambers of tlio solitary hotel 
which it boasted, because of tliis view which 
opened from its side window. I was thirty-two 
that month, and, leaning back in my chair, 


and looking out of tlio window, I gathered up 
the years of my life, and looked at them. 1 
had had, on the whole, a happy childhood, and 
a glad, brave, struggling youth. My mother 
was a widow, and 1 was her only son. She 
was a true woman I I, her son, reverencing her 
memory, holding in my innermost soul every 
thought and association of her ns something 
lovely and holy, beyond all price or naming, 
can think of no praise nor ntteraneo which so 
completely and perfectly recognizes her cha¬ 
racter and life. Sho taught school, anil sent 
mo through college and my profession. Then 
her health failed her. Tlinnk God, sho never 
suffered. I had strength and courage to save 
her from this, but I could never defray her ex¬ 
penses on that journey which the doctors said 
would alone save her life. And to think that 
a few hundreds of all tlio thousands which I 
possessed then would havo done this six years 
before, and that I might have had her with me 
that summer morning, her pale, sweet face, her 
gentle, low-keyed voice— 1 put the thought 
away quickly, for it mado something rise in 
my heart which was like a curse on the dead. 
Onco 1 had put down my pride for her sake, 
and solicited the loan of a few hundred dollais 
from my uncle, and I did this in tlio name o( 
liis dead brother and for tlio lift of my mother, 
and ho refused me—lie, wifeless childless, and 
so rich, and we his only relatives on earth I Oh, 
into what rocks and stones this greed of gold 
hardens the bouIs of men I Well, they have 
met now, and God be judge betwixt them. 

I was twenty-six when my mother died. 8he 
stood, for mo, as the type and representative of 
all women. For her sake, I had unbounded 
faith in all, though I had nevor known one 
intimately. Of an artful, selfish, designing 
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womnn I liml not tlio slightest conception, but 
I held nil to be as pure in heart, ns lovely in 
character, ns noble, as true, as self-sacrillcing 
as—my mother. 

In less than a year nfterslio died, I met nun. 
She was the sister of one of my classmates, and 
to wonderful beauty of person she united that 
grace of movement, that rare fascination and 
vivacity of expression which make n womnn 
so great a favorito with men. Larger acquaint¬ 
ance with the sex has since convinced mo that 
this stylo of temperament and character is 
most frequently associated with lax principles 
and impulsive, but shallow feeling, and that 
such women Seldom till up their lives with 
true, and high, and noble purposes, and thnt 
their beautiful impulses seldom condense into 
thoso fixed religious principles without which 
all lives nro mistakes and failures. Well, 1 
worshipped Helen James, l'or two years there 
was no altitude of moral grace and loveli¬ 
ness to which I did not exalt my idol. 1 must 
tell the story briefly. Wo had been engaged 
for more than a year when I began to have 
glimpses of her real character, of the petty 
social ambition, the selfish motives, the fitful 
impulses, and desire for admiration which 
governed it. Yet she loved me. All the best 
impulses of her nature, all the romance of her 
youth responded to me, anil ns there were in 
her the elements of a rarely noble character, 
ko there was a strong struggle betwixt the 
good and the evil ill that girl’s soul. My faith 
died out slowly—a death of such terrible pain, 
and struggle, and agony as, it seemed to me, 
must totally wreck my manhood. She vibrated 
a long time betwixt him and mo—that distant 
cousin of hers, who had made a sudden fortune 
in California, and returned, and became ena¬ 
mored of her, as few men could help being- 
few men, I mean, whose souls did not so re¬ 
cognize and reverence spiritual beauty that no 
outward adorning of grace and loveliness could 
atono for the want of it. I saw how, day by 
day, worldly counsels and ambitions gained 
strength with her; how slm descended to petty 
prevarication and injustice; how, one by one, 
moral barriers gave way before admiration and 
flattery, until 1 felt that she could never be, in 
spirit and in heart, my wife, and nt last I said 
to her; “Go, and marry, Helen James, this 
man who has bought yon, and to whom you 
have sold yourself, and I shall never look upon 
you again till wo stand face to face before tlio 
Hod who is to judge us.” And I went out 
from her presence—that fair, falso woman’s— 
ami down to the river-bank, aud my faith was 


lost, and ono thought only saved mo from tlio 
sin and the Bliame of suicide — it was the 
memory of my mother. 

Fo, as I said, my thoughts gathered up all 
these years, as I sat, a man saddened and dis¬ 
ciplined by the experience of life, nt my cham¬ 
ber window, that summer morning, gloriously 
adorned of God. and set in a golden arabesque 
in tlio heart of June. I wondered what I should 
do with all this wealth which had fallen to mo 
suddenly, ns in some of thoso old fairy legends 
I could remember reading at tny mother's knee 
away up in the early child-mornings, and I 
said to myself, “ What shall I do with all this 
wealth, 1 wonder? I havo lived long enough 
to know the want and tho worth of money, all 
its limitations, all it can aud cannot do for 
man.” And then I made some plans for tho 
future, and devised various wavs of doing good 
and of blessing others with this wealth, and 
then I sighed, thinking there was no one in 
the wide world who, loving mo supremely and 
entirely, would rejoice in this fortune which 
had fallen to me, who would sympathize in 
and stimulate my aims to bless others with it, 
and whom I could gather up close to my heart, 
and shelter tho fair head there, knowing that 
it was the only sweet rest for it in the world, 
and I felt nt that moment I would gladly give 
up all my newly-gained wealth for such an one 
to love, anil to so love me, to trust in with 
faith, perfect, absolute; and then I remem¬ 
bered my lost faith in woman, and onco I 
groane l out heavily over it. 

I cannot tell just when I caught the first sight 
of htr. I had done this, probably, some time 
before I was conscious of it. She was n long 
distance olf, for a pasture lot and a field of corn 
lay betwixt us, but 1 could see her movements 
distinctly, and that her figure was small and 
slender; and my attention would have been 
attracted to her, if there had been any other 
human being in sight, or if my eves had not 
gone wandering after my thoughts. She was 
washing under tho great apple-tree back of the 
littlo yellow storv-nnd-n-half cottage. I could 
seo the old bench, and the tub placed on it, 
and how the small figure bent over the board, 
and how she rinsed the clothes, and flung them 
into the linsket on one side; and onco I saw her 
pause, and press her hand quickly to her side, 
as though tho work wearied her. Her facowas 
too distant for me to form tho slightest opinion 
of it or of the girl’s appearance, but I took a 
quiet satisfaction in watching her, as she stood 
there in tho deep shadows of that old gnarled 
apple treo, where tho robins must havo built 
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their nests for a century, and then went on an 
under-current of thoughts in my mind, some¬ 
what after this fashion. 

“ You add something fitting and pleasant to 
the pioture, little woman, off there, doing your 
work so industriously over that wash-tub, with 
your heart full of the new birth of purity and 
beauty which is to come up from your toiling 
and those snowy suds, which 1 used to be so 
fond of blowing into bubbles tilled with rain¬ 
bows fair and frail ns the rainbows of my youth. 
I wonder how wido a horizon of thought and 
feeling you have, littlo woman, toiling so 
steadily over that wash-tub, nnd if you 'ro the 
happy wifo of some tall, raw-boned farmer, 
who hnB to bend his lioad overy time he enters 
the door of that little old-fashioned cottage of 
yours, which, most likely, remembers in its 
silence tho summers of tho Revolution. You 
look young nnd slender, viewed from this dis¬ 
tance. Perhaps, after all, you 're a young gill 
who hires out in harvest, and works in the 
factory winters, with your littlo hopes, nnd 
vanities, and ambitions I Well, keep to your 
work, none the wiser for my impertinent curi¬ 
osity ; nnd if 1 do mine in life half as well ns 
you seem to bo doing that washing, I shall be 
a better man than I am sitting here.” 

I snw her tako up tho basket of rinsed clothes, 
and spread them carefully on tho line, nnd 
secure thorn by a pole fastened in the centre of 
tho rope, nnd then slio went into the house, 
just as tho bell summoned mo to dinner. 

“ Is Mr. Grayson in, this evening?” 

It was a voice sweet, penetrating, nnd refined 
—a voico which I knew at onco must lielong to 
a lady. I was in tho back parlor of the hotel, 
when I heard the strnngo, soft tones syllable 
my name. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” answered tho waiter; 11 ho’s 
up in his room. Shall I call him ?” 

I was on tho point of stepping forward and 
announcing myself, but the next words, hasty 
and a little agitated, arrested me. 

“0 no, there is no necessity. I lmvo brought 
homo tho gentleman’s clothes. There are just 
two dozen, and if you will be so good ns to tako 
them to his room, ho can settle with you.” 

I was so overwhelmed with amazement that 
I stood still just where I had risen up from tho 
lounge, with the paper fallen at my feet, until 
the servant had gone up to my room. Hut as 
soon as I recovered myself, I entered tho par¬ 
lor, and confronted the poison who had in¬ 
quired for mo, which I did with a good deal of 
reluctanco, as she evidently did not desiro an 


interview; but the waiter would bo certain to 
discover my retreat, as soon ns ho ascertained 
I was not in my own apartment. 

Sho turned her head as I entored, for she 
was gazing out of tho window, nnd I looked for 
tho first timo upon her face—the fnco of the 
troiwin who had followed me, dim and vaguely 
defined, through all the years of my youth up 
into my manhood, coming beforo mo iu dreams 
nnd in certain strains of sweet musio, coming 
in its vesture of shining, snowy clouds, and 
then vanishing away. It was a delicate oval 
faeo, neither pretty nor handsome, and only 
beautiful when the spirit within rose up, and 
lighted, nnd filled, and enriched it. It was a 
face refined, suggestivo, womanly, with rapid 
changes and reflections, with brown, dcop, shy 
eyes, and linir whoso color suited tho eyes, 
with prominent, but delicate features, and a 
mouth that was wlint all true women’s mouths 
should bo—a sweet and perfect mirror of the 
soul. I drank all this in with that one gate 
which I had of her, ns sho turned her face, a 
littlo startled, towards mo, when I entored the 
room. My look must havo embarrassed her, 
for a faint fluttering of color into hercheoks first 
roused me to a consciousness of my rudeness. 

"Hxcuse me, ma’am, but I heard you in¬ 
quiring for Mr. Grayson.” 

“ Yes, sir, I gave my messago to tho waiter.” 
And it was no flutter of a blush now, but a 
burning tide of crimson which flooded her 
cheeks. She looked down, nnd I knew what 
a struggle was going on in that girl’s soul. 
There was n quick flash of pain on tho forehead, 
nnd a sudden compression of tho lips; then she 
looked up in my face steadily, nnd said, in her 
soft, quiet tones: "I havo just brought home 
yonr clothes, sir.” ' 

Tho brave littlo woman I tho real, genuine, 
fine-grained lady I It was her turn to exult 
now, for I was more embarrassed than she. 

“ I—I was not aware that you—" I broke 
down utterly here, nnd I am not usually a 
bashful man, nnd I am certain that my nerves 
would not havo been in tho least disconcerted 
beforo an empress nnd her suito. 

She snw my embarrassment, nnd compre¬ 
hended it. I knew that by tho look of grate¬ 
ful recognition which flashed up in lior eyes. 

“ I applied, last week, for tho work, and the 
agreement was that I should return the clothes." 

Sho spoke with n quiet dignity, which said, 
plainer than any words, “ It is honest work, and 
I am not nshnmod of it any longer ; nnd if you 
think the Iobs of mo for doing it, the disgrace 
is yours, not mine.” 
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I knew on what ground I was standing now, 
and I drow out my purso. 

“There wero two dozen, I believe f” 

“Yes; the wliolo amounts to one dollar”— 
as quiet and self-sustained as though I was a 
drygoods clerk and she was my customer. 

“ I pay that for a singlo dozen in the city.” 
And I placed a two-dollar note in her hand, 
andwiBhod it were a thousand, though 1 should 
no more liavo darod ottered her this than I 
would a princess. 

" But we don't have such prices in tlio coun¬ 
try”—fluttering the note in her lingers, which 
I saw wero slender and small jointed. 

“ Well, tlio work is no easier in tho country, 
and I never pay less.” 

She thanked mo with her eyes, and rose up. 
I went to tho door, and opened it for her. Just 
as sho hnd got outside, she lifted up her face, 
that young, earnest, trustful fnco, to mine, and 
said— 

“Mr. Grayson, if you have any moro wash¬ 
ing, I shall like to do it for you,” 

Sho had triumphed over all sliamo, all false 
or natural pride. I knew it now, for there 
was no flutter in her cheeks or in her voico ; 
the latter was low, and sweet, and steady. 

“Thank you; I will send you up somo to¬ 
morrow.” 

I had determined to leave tho next morning, 
but my plans underwent a sudden reversion. 
I watched her ns sho went down the road, and 
noticed her dress and figure for tlio first time. 
There was a singular fitness about both. She 
wore a lawn dress scattered with small brown 
sprigs, and a brown straw bonnet with a green 
ribbon gathered neross it. Sho was small and 
delicately moulded, and her walk was rapid 
and graceful, not elegant. 

Sho had just passed out of my sight, and I 
was watching the twilight which lay on the 
distant hills, as God’s love overlies our human¬ 
ity, when tho waiter returned. Ho was sur¬ 
prised to And mo nlono in tho parlor, but I ex¬ 
plained my interview with tho lady, and learned, 
through him, that sho had resided with her 
sunt, an infirm old lady, for tho last year, that 
sho hnd como from tho city, and taught tho 
district school until It was broken up by tho 
new academy, and he hnd been greatly sur¬ 
prised, tho week before, at ber application for 
the washing of any strangers who might be 
visiting at the hotel. Ho was disposed to be¬ 
friend her, because his sister hnd attended her 
school. “And she’s a lady, to bo sure,” he 
added, “though it’s a dreadful come-down to 
take in washing.” 


Sho was a lady; tlicreforo tho “coming down' ’ 
hadn’t hurt her, I thought to myself, as I in¬ 
quired her name. 

“ Miss Janet Mathews, sir. Sho lives in tho 
little yellow house jest at the corner of Moss 
banc. You may have seen it from your side 
window.” 

Sho was the lioroino of my wash-tub I 

“Oh, sir, I beg that you will excuse mo.” 

“There is no need of it. You have grazed 
your arm.” And I pointed to the delicato flesn 
scratched and frayed by the edge of the bar. 

“ That is no matter, but I might have broken 
it, if you had not caught mo.” 

It was lato in the afternoon, more than n 
week subsequent to my first meeting with Janet 
Mathews, that I camo suddenly upon her at 
tho corner of a field which opened out of a 
little belt of woods not far from her home. 
An apple-tree, its branches laden with small, 
yellow early apples, grew closo to the bars of 
tho fence, and she had mounted on top of these 
in quest of somo of the fruit; but sho had only 
a very precarious foothold, and had lost her 
equilibrium, and would have fallen to the 
ground, had I not suddenly arrested her de¬ 
scent. I filled her small work-basket with tho 
apples, which she was in hopes “Aunt Minerva, 
who was an invalid, might relish.” 

“No, I will carry them for you,” ns she put 
out her hand for the basket, witli many thanks 
for my kindness. “I am very fortunate in hav¬ 
ing your company for the rest of tho walk.” 

“You were, Mr. Grayson?” with a quick 
upleap of the shy brown eyes; and then I read 
the next thought which struck her—that I hnd 
cnlled about tho washing. 

“I am an abrupt sort of man, Miss Mathews, 
and I will oxplnin my errand at once. I have 
a friend niul collego classmate, from whom l 
yesterday received a letter informing mo that 
ho wished to obtain a teacher for the Knglish 
department in the seminary of which he is 
principal. This is n rare opportunity for onu 
who is disposed to accept it, as the school is 
located a few miles from Now York, in the 
midst of most delicious scenery. My friend, 
his wife, and tlioir half dozen teachers form a 
company of highly-cultivated Christian people, 
such ns one is not often thrown amongst. Tho 
salary for tho nine months is five hundred dol¬ 
lars. It struck me that tho situation might 
please you—at least, there could be no harm 
in offering it to you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grayson, how can I thank yon?” 
She luoko down here, and I let her cry softly. 
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I liad, three weeks before, visited my clnss- 
liinto for a day, and hoard himself and his tvifo 
discuss tho probability of a vacancy’s occurring 
in tho English dopauinont of thoir scliool. I 
was revolving iir my mind some method in 
whioh I might serve my little horoiuo of the 
wash-tub, when this conversation recurred to 
my mind, and I wrote to my classmate imme¬ 
diately. Ho was under somo obligations to 
mo, and there was no difficulty in procuring 
tho situation for Janet Mathews. 

Wo had reached the gate of tho little yollow 
cottage boforo sho spoke again. “Will you 
como in ?” And I know that sho desired it. 

It was a littlo old-fashioned parlor, corre¬ 
sponding with tho oxtorior of tho house, into 
which sho ushered mo. A dark ingrain carpet, 
a few chairs, a lounge, and a table strewn with 
books were tho chief features of tho parlor 
furniture. Wo sat down boro togothcr, and 
talked just as if wo were old friends. I learned 
hor history in a few words. Her father hail 
boon a merchant, and the sudden discovery of 
his failure and business ruin through tho ras¬ 
cality of his partner had occasioned his death. 
Janet was his only child, tenderly beloved and 
oared for, especially so because sho was tho 
image of tho mother whom she could not re¬ 
member. Tho young girl was left entirely de¬ 
pendent on her own resources. Sho had como 
to her father's only surviving sistor, whose hus¬ 
band had died a few years before, leaving her 
in declining health, with nothing but the littlo 
yellow-brown homestead which had sheltered 
his boyhood. I knew tho rest of tho story— 
how hor aunt had gradually hecouio a confirmed 
invalid, how tho academy had absorbed her 
school, until, with poverty, well nigh starva¬ 
tion, staring them in tho face, Janet had ap¬ 
plied to the hotel for somo washing. All this 
sho told mo, that summer afternoon, sitting in 
that small parlor, with her sweet, earnest face 
looking up to mine, till tho longing and the 
yearning to gather it up close to my heart was 
almost more than I could bear. 0 Janet I Janet I 

“ And you aro pleased with this situation, 
and I may writo to my friend that you will 
accopt it?” 

“ I did not suppose that tho futuro held any¬ 
thing so good in store for mo | and now I can 
liiro a girl to remain with Aunt Minerva, and 
go out into now life and work.” 

Sho said this more to herself than to mo, with 
hor hands lying in hor lap, and hor slender, 
small-jointed fingers fluttering in and out 
amongst each other, liko young birds trying 
thoir wings for tho first time. 


“The term does not commouco until the first 
of September, so you have more than two 
months of leisure on your hands, during which 
I should liko to engage your services.” 

"As your washerwoman, Mr. Graysont I 
thought that I was duly installed in that posi¬ 
tion.” And a laugh ran out of hor eyes and 
gleamed about her lips, showing mo what 
springs of light and glnduoss there wero in her 
naturo. 

“ Hut I wish, with your permission, to change 
it. You hnvo studied French f 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I do not oven rend it. Will you con¬ 
sent to take mo for your pupil, twice a week, 
during tho next two months i” 

Sho hesitated and blushed, and an inwanl 
smile made a kind of flickering light and sweet¬ 
ness about hor lips, llut it was all satisfactorily 
settled before I left, and I was Janet Mathowe'e 
pupil after this—not simply in French, though, 
for I think wo did not make very rapid progress 
in this, but I was her pupil in all that vast 
kingdom of emotions and intuitions of feeling 
and ntl'ections where woman's strength and 
glory lie, and whero man’s pride must ever 
learn of hor humility. And so I camo, un¬ 
saddled and reverent, before the threshold of 
a true woman’s soul, and, day after day, new 
springs flow back, and I walked under stately 
arches, and through graceful corridors, and 
among trees hanging thick with gold and pur¬ 
ple fruits, until I began to have some concep¬ 
tion of tho truo measure and stnturo of per¬ 
fected womanhood. Oil, Janet, my littlo cottage 
girl, Janet Mathews I She had no idea of all 
sho was doing for me during those long summer 
days, which aro liko great censers hung up in 
my memory, and Bonding their fragrance over 
all tho years. 

Wo had frequent lidos and rambles into the 
woods, and here, sitting under tho shadows of 
tho forest trees, or near some little stream, 
whoso crystal skeins wero tangled and frayed 
by tho stones over which they wound, Janet 
Mathews and I talked togethur. I see her now, 
her sunbonnet on her lap, and her restless fin- 
gors at play with tho strings, wliilo that fair, 
pale, wistful faco is looking up to mine, bright 
or tender, reverent or snd as was tho topio wo 
conversed on, for wo talked on ovory conceiv¬ 
able subject, from tho scenery about us, llie 
glimmer of sunshine, or tho flutter of a bird’s 
wing, and of tho world, and tho great ami 
solemn problems which underlie all destinies, 
of life and death, of things present and things 
to come, and of God, in whose knowledge and 
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love all tilings shall bo made plain and per¬ 
fected. Hut sho was not always grave—my 
little country girl. There wore quick currents 
of gladness nml mirth in her nature, which 
flashed out more and more ns her life took on 
fairer hues, and her low, running laugh would 
hubhlo over her lips, and the echoes among the 
hills would oatch it up nml toss it hack and 
forth ns though they loved it. Sho was full of 
qniok impulsos, hut these had become living 
principles, nml her character rested on a solid 
foundation of truth—truth in word, in action, 
in heart. Sho was not perfect, hut her life was 
nourished from the fountain of all perfectness 
—Janet was a Christian in heart and life. 

It was an afternoon, among the last of tho 
mmmer, when I walked into tho sitting-room 
of tho cottage in the lane. There was no need 
that I should rap, for Janet had caught sight 
of mo at tho open door, and two arch little 
dimples, imbedded in either cheek, revealed 
themselves, as sho welcomed me in her quiet, 
ladylike way, 

“You see, Mr. Grayson, nuntie has tnkon a 
notion that sho will try her hand at some knit¬ 
ting, she’s so improved of late, nml I'm wind¬ 
ing tho yarn, under her inspection.” 

How pretty sho looked, standing there, in 
her neatly titling blue muslin dress, a new 
one, which harmonized with her delicato com¬ 
plexion, winding tho skein of blue woollen 
jam which she had slipped over the hacks of 
acouplo of chairs, ller nuut sat in one corner 
—a drooping, mild-faced little woman, hut thill 
and faded hv care nml illness. So I sat down 
in the chintz-cushioned nrm-ehair, ami chatted 
with both tho women, and watched the ball, 
aa it grew in size and comeliness under those 
•lender lingers, and tho wind stirred the quince- 
tree at the window, and the sunshino laughed 
along the corners of tho low ceiling, just ns it 
had laughed a century before, and tho yarn 
ran in a swift blue current over Janet’s lingers. 

At last, I said toiler: “See here, my child, 
jou will grow fatigued, standing there, before 
you get through with the skein, Bit down, 
•ml lot mo hold it for you." 

I had nover addressed her so familiarly bo- 
fine, but, some how, sho looked so fair, and 
pure, and childlike, with her delicato prollle 
lialf turned towards me, and her face settling, 
•“'■cry few moments, Into a puzzled seriousness 
over her ball, that tho words came unconsciously 
to my lips. She did not answer me, only her 
eyes flashed up a moment in my face, and then 
filled with tears. She sat down quietly, and 
finished winding the skein, While her aunt told 


some story of an old-fasliionod knitting strife 
in her girlhood. 

“What is It, Janet f" 

I asked her this question as we stood togother 
in the front door, after she had finished her 
task. 

“ It was the name my father used to call me. 
I never have heard it since he went away. Oh, 
say it again, Mr. Grayson I” 

.She was just liko a child now, with that 
pleading face, which stirred my soul to take 
her up and fold her to my heart. 

“Janet, I will say tho words again, if yon 
will call mo once by my name—the name I 
have not heard from the lips of a woman sineo 
my mother died.” Sho bowed her head, and 
I know why she did not speak to mo. I laid 
my hand on her hair, shining like brown meshes 
in the sunbeams. “ My child, my little Janpt, 
may tho Lord God bless you, and causo the 
light of His countenance to shine upon you I" 

There was a little silence. 

“ Nathaniel!” 

It fluttered timidly out of her lips, and dropped 
into my heart, and the sound is there still. 

“The sunshino is warm, hut there is a breeie 
ill tho tree-tops, and it is cool off there among 
the meadows, under the apple-trees. It is a 
Bhady walk, if wo go round by the creek. Will 
you get your bonnet, Janet f" 

And Janet went. 

Wo sat down in the long grass under the 
apple-trees. A part of tho field had been 
mowed tho day before, and tho air was full of 
the sweet scents of the crushed flowers. 

“ Isn’t it delicious l” asked Janet, taking off 
her bonnet. 

“Yes. Death often yields more sweetness 
than life. I said this, to-day, in onler to com¬ 
fort myself, when I remembered that only two 
days more of this blessed summer remained to 
me.” 

“ Only two more 1” 

A quick start, a tone of deep regret empha¬ 
sized the words. 

“That is all, and I had a letter from my 
friend, tho principal of tho seminary to which 
you are engaged, stating that he should like 
you to be there by tho eighth. I cannot bear 
the thought that I must give up my little 
teacher so soon." 

“ I shall have no moro such easy teaching." 

Sho said it sadly, and tremulously, too, as 
though sho dared not trust her voice. 

“ I owe you more than 1 do all my other 
teachers, Janet. You have done mo tho most 
good." 
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Mr. Grayson?” 

“ Yes, for you have shown me what a true, 
noble, self-sustalnoil woman may bo in all cir¬ 
cumstances, because you have redeemed and 
consecrated life to ino onto more —because you 
htirr r<stored my lost faith in woman.” 

Her soul roso into her faeo. “ 1 oannot tell 
how I liavo douo this, Mr. Grayson," sho fal¬ 
tered. 

11 No mattor ; but now my heart is sad with 
the thought of losing my little teacher; I want 
to bo her pupil always, to learn daily new les¬ 
sons of woman’s grace, and truth, and loveli¬ 
ness, such as all men need, from her lips and 
her life.” 

Hor head dropped till her breath fluttered 
the dandolion blossoms sho had gathered and 
strown in hor lap. I took her small, slender 
hands in mine. “ Will you tako me, Janot, to 
be your pupil, not for days, or months, or terms, 
but for life.” 

And God and I heard Janet Mathews mako 
a whispored answer. 

“NathanielI Nathaniel!” sho said, a little 
wliilo after, with her sweet tones winding their 
caresses in and out of <he syllables. “ It is a 
soft, sweet, gliding name; how your mother 
must have loved it 1” 

And thou I told her iiow I had seen her for 
the first time from my chamber window, that 
summer morning, three months ago, when I sat 
thero under tho burden of my newly found 
wealth, with no heart to be gathered into mine; 
no other lifo added to my own, to enrich, and 


complete, and satisfy it; lonely, unloved, and 
rich; and I told hor all my vnguo fancies and 
conjectures as I watched hor bonding over her 
work. 

“ And you found your ideal ovor a wash-tub! 
What a torribly unromantic huroino!” And 
a laugh ran in merry gurgles out of her lips. 
Hut she grew serious in n few moments, “ It 
cost me a struggle, a short but a sharp one, 
though, to go up to tho hotel and apply for 
that washing." 

“My bravo, noble girl, I know it must. Bat 
if you had not dono it, wo might have gone 
apart all tho days of our lives.” 

"And you will take me, Nathaniel, you, so 
cultivated, fastidious, and almost a millionaire, 
me without a dollar in tho world, and whom 
you found over a wash-tub ?” 

“And finding thero my own lily, I was s 
richer man than all tho gold in my uncle's cof¬ 
fers made me.” I said this with hor head 
lying on my shoulder, and her little hands 
crushed up in mine, while the day was going, 
with its golden feet, over the far oil' hills; going 
to meet tho night. 

At last wo roso up and went homo. Our 
hearts have been at homo with each other orer 
since. 

I.ittlo Janet is my wife now, and all she bai 
been to ino of strength, and rest, and healing, 
of grnco, and refreshment, and beauty, of truth, 
of faith, and of love, is it not all written in tbs 
book of His remeinbrnuou t 
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THE CHILD’S GIFT. 


BY A NX IK FRAUST. 
(8CC phlt',) 


It was nn intensely hot tiny in August, when 
p steamer came putting up to a Now York wharf 
to disembark its load of passengers. That liv¬ 
ing tide poured into the city, and greetings, loud 
niul hearty, were exchanged on overy side. 
Gradually all loft the wharf, and thorocamo forth 
from the steerage a lad, with a hurdy-gurdy 
under his arm. IIo came with a slow, lagging 
step over the plank, turning to cast lingoring, 
almost longing looks at the vessel, ns if loth to 
leave it. Ho was very meanly drossed in a loose 
blouse and short trowsers, no shoes or stockings, 
and a coarse felt hat with a blue silk ribbon 
round it. lie stood upon the wharf, looking first 
towards the city, then again turning to tho 
steamer, while large tears rolled down his dark 
cheeks. 

Podro Cnrnavolli was an Italian boy, whoso 
father had taken him front Italy to England, 
and from there had embarked for America to 
mako his fortune. On the passago from Eng¬ 
land, Pedro’s father died, and tire prospects for 
a fortune seemed dark enough, ns the lad stood 
solonoly and friendless upon tho wharf, listening 
to tho Babel of tongues around him, all speaking 
a strange language to tho poor boy, listening in 
tho vain ltopo of hearing ono word of his own 
musical language. The vossel seemed almost 
like a home, compared with this now country. 
Tltore, where his father died, he had had kind, 
sympathizing looks, warm pressures of tho 
hand, and words in a tone which assured him of 
kindlinoss, eveu though ho did not understand 
the tongue. There ho had last scon his poor 
father, and heard the words of parting. Poor 
Pedro I 

At longth, drying his toars, with one deop 
parting sigh, ho took his last look at tho steamer, 
and walked on through tho streets of the great 
city. After wandering on for several hours, ho 
began to feel faint and hungry, and his won¬ 
dering looks at tho novelties around him wero 
checked by tho recollection that ho was penni¬ 
less, homeless, and most pitifully hungry. 

Ho was in front of a large dry-goods Btore in 
Broadwny, and, in a luxurious earringo near the 
door, ho saw a little girl, richly dressed, looking 
with ohildisli ouriosity at his hurdy-gurdy. 


Thinking to earn pennies enough to buy a meal, 
ho began to play. Tho child crowed loud with 
delight, clnpping her hands and calling, “Pretty 
boy I pretty music I” and pulling hor nurse’s 
bonnot-strings to make hor turn her head and 
listen to the sounds which pleased her so much. 

Pedro drow near tho carriago. He was a 
passionate lovor of beauty, and the child’s 
lovoly face, beaming with pleasure, afforded 
him as much pleasure ns ho was giving hor by 
his music. 

“ Pretty little lady, give Pedro ono lectio pieco 
of money,” ho said, drawing on his small stock 
of English. 

But the nurse did not turn her head, and tho 
little ono was too young to heed the appeal. 

“Stand aside I” said a rough voice, and tho 
liveried footman pushed Pedro away from tho 
carriage door. Two ladies in cool, light silks 
passed him, stepped into the carriago, the door 
was closed, and it rolled away, leaving him 
unheeded whero lie stood. It was a poor be¬ 
ginning, and, sighing lioavily, Pedro trudged 
on. Daylight was fading and he had made no 
money all day, and had no shelter for the night, 
True, it was summer, and the Italian boy would 
have found it no great hardship to sleep in tho 
open air, but ho was weary ami sick with hun¬ 
ger. He sat down on the step of a store, which 
was dosed, and began to play, hoping some 
clmritablo individual would pass and pny him 
for his toil. 

“ What are you doing hero ?” said a man, 
stopping before him. 

“Charity I” said l’cdro, holding out his hand. 

“ Humph I a beggar I C'otno, get up, I want 
to go in here.” And the man passed him and 
went into tho store. 

Pedro’s heart sank. Must ho starvo in this 
largo city? At that instant tho notes of a hand 
organ foil upon his car. Ho rose slowly, and, 
following tho sound, ho soon came up with the 
owner. Joy 1 ho was an Italian. Sobbing with 
joy, Pedro told his story to the man, who lis¬ 
tened with sympathy. 

“You must come homo with mo to-night,” 
he said, “ and to-morrow we will see what to 
do with you.” 
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With a lightened heart, Pedro trudged be¬ 
side liia new friend through the large streets, 
then into a narrow eourt, until he Anally stopped 
before a small house, opened the door, and beok- 
oned Pedro to follow him. 

Tho evening was passed pleasantly. Pedro’a 
homo had been in tho same village wliioh Ang- 
noli had left six years before, and he could 
give his countryman information touching l>i3 
own friends and relatives, with lively descrip¬ 
tions of life aboard ship, and his short visit to 
England. In tho morning, Angnoli advised tho 
lad to try the country. He took him in the cars 
to a locality where there were many handsome 
country-scats, and left him there to try his for¬ 
tune, advising him to remain several days, and 
if he did not succeed to return to him again and 
form now plans. Wringing his friend’s hand, 
and with lioarty good wishes for his success, 
Pedro saw him return to the oity, while he, 
taking up his hurdy-gurdy, walked down the 
road. 

It was a lovely day ; the sky was dear and 
blue, with white, fleooy olouds lying like snow 
mountains witli an azure background; above 
him, tail trees waved with a rustling noise, 
and little birds Auttored about in the brandies, 
singing, twittering, and Joyous; under hi3 feet, 
the soft grass was much more grateful than the 
burning bricks of yesterday, and the boy wan- 
dored on, siuging as he went, full of thankful¬ 
ness for the beauties around him. Tliore was 
a rioli color in his olieeks ; the largo blaok eyes 
wero full of joyousnoss; tho lips, parted in 
giving forth musicnl notes, revealed white, even 
rows of teeth, and tho Pedro of the country 
walk seoinod quite a diAerent being from tho 
sad, listless boy soon tho day before in Broad¬ 
way. Soon beautiful villas wero seen on the 
road through wliioh he passed, with groups of 
children sporting under tho trees. Pedro turned 
the handle of his instrument and stopped be¬ 
fore the gato of one of these mansions. In a 
moment he was surrounded by children—little 
girls in white dresses, with Aoating curls, little 
tottling boys not yet in jaokots, and the nurses 
of these littlo ones, too, came round the hand¬ 
some Italian boy to listen to tho musio. Ho 
playod a lively waltz, and the oliildron spinning 
round on the smooth lawn made quite ns pretty 
a picture as a crowdod, heated ball-room. From 
tho other houses, too, the children began to 
come out and gather round the young musician, 
and ladies oame out upon the porches to watch 
the pretty, graoeful dances, each probably sin¬ 
gling out her own darling as the prettiest and 
most graceful of tho group. 


When the pleasure was at its height, Pedro 
doAod his hat and passed it round. The chil¬ 
dren darted off in all directions to And indulgent 
parents and solicit pennies, and Pedro, loaving 
his hat on the grass, played again, a well- 
pleasod smile playing round his beautiful 
mouth. Soon the - little white robed fairies 
oame again, and pennies and small pieces of 
silver were showered into the hat. 

“Pretty little lady,” said Pedro, singling 
out one of the littlo girls, who, wearied with 
danoing and running, stood close beside him 
listening, “will givo Pedro a lcotlo piece of 
bread?” 

“ I.et's give him his dinner!” said tho ohild, 
running up to the porch. “Mamma, he wants 
a pioce of bread." 

“Take him round to tho kitchen and give 
him his dinner," said the lady in the porch, 
kindly. 

“Stay, little lady, one little minute. Pedro 
sing for you.” 

He placed his hurdy-gurdy on a bench, and 
stood leaning against a tree. Tho children 
gathered dose around him, and, with a beam¬ 
ing smile, Pedro bowed his head and began to 
sing. His voice was pure and dear, and ho 
sang with feeling. The song was a peasant’s 
song of southern Italy, praising sky, Aeld, and 
llower, and, impressed, inspired with tho sceno 
around him, Pedro sang with his whole heart. 
Tho children could not understand the words, 
but the melody was livoly and beautiful, and 
his “ round of applause” was hearty enough 
to have grntiAed the hearts of any of his coun¬ 
trymen bowing ovor the footlights. 

“ Come again to-morrow. Be suro you come 
to-morrow,” cried his littlo nudionco, ns he loft 
the grounds, after a hearty dinner, and a hand¬ 
ful of small coins in his pockot. 

“Si, si, I come to-morrow. Addio, Grazia 
Signora.” And he bowed gracefully to the 
lady in tho porch, and went his way again over 
the smooth grass. Towards evening, wearied 
with his day’s walk, he sat down to rest on tho 
stone steps leading to a largo, handsome gnrdon. 
The sun was sinking slowly below the horizon, 
and, as his eye fell on the gorgeous western 
sky, Pedro’s thoughts ilow ovor the wide sen to 
Italy. Ho thought of the little cottage where, 
the potted child of poor but indulgent parents, 
he had watched many such sunsets, for, from 
his infancy, the boy had been an enthusiastic 
lover of nature. Then his mother’s death, the 
long sea voyago, his father’s funeral at sea, 
when all that remained for Pedro to love was 
lowered over the ship’s side, all this oame back 
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to him, and the largo tears linng on Ms eye¬ 
lashes as ho leaned heavily against the wall. 

“ Pretty boy, hero’s a penny.” 

Pedro turned his head. Tho speaker was a 
bluo eyed, fair haired little girl, and ho recog¬ 
nised the child for whom he had played in 
Broadway tho day before. 

“ Don’t cry, pretty boy," said the child, 
dropping tho penny into his hand. “ Havo a 
posy, protty boy?” And she chose ono white 
rose from many flowors that she held in her 
apron. 

Pedro took tho littio white, chubby hand in 
his and raised it to his lips, and then, taking 
up his hat, went forward again. 

The penny wlitoh the ohild had given him 
Imd a hole in it, and, with a piece of twine, 
Pedro hung it on his neck, hiding it under the 
ragged blouse. 

A few days later, Pedro was sitting by the 
bank of a pretty running brook. He was lean¬ 
ing forward over a large piece of rock, his Un¬ 
gers holding a wooden-covered lead-pencil with 
wlitoh he was drawing on an old envelope ho 
had picked up on the road. The day was 
Sunday, nnd his hurdy-gurdy was hanging in 
a barn, upon the floor of wliioli he had slept 
for several nights, paying a few pennies to an 
old farmor for the privilege. Pedro was sketch¬ 
ing the face of the pretty child who had given 
him the wliito rose. The round, dimpled cheeks, 
the smiling mouth, short, wavy hair, and soft, 
large eyes were all faithfully transferred to the 
large white envelope, upon which the address 
had left a blank space. As he finished, lie 
raised his sketoh and looked at it; a paper 
fluttered from tho envelope and fell at tho boy's 
feet. Ho took it up. A bank note for five hun¬ 
dred dollars was in his hand. Pedro knew its 
value, nnd his heart gave a heavy throb of joy 
ns he thought of the treasure he had found. 
Then, thrusting aside the unworthy temptation, 
he looked at tho envelopo for the address:— 
Mr. Qbokoe L. Hastings, 

Melrose, N. Y. 

Melrose 1 He was in Melrose, nnd couhl easily 
find out by inquiry where Mr. Hastings lived. 
Ho put tho note back into the onvelope, thrust 
his penoil into his pocket, and, holding the pa¬ 
per fast in his hand, started for tho barn, his 
only substitute for a home. In tho yard, he 
met the farmer’s wife. 

“ Can you tell me,” he said, “whore live Mr. 
George Hastings f” 

“ Mr. Hastings I He lives about a mile down 
this road. You walk dowu there, nnd anybody 
can point out the house.” 


“Gratia!” 

Pedro started down tho road, fooling a strong 
anxiety to get the note out of his own hands. 
The strong temptation to keop it was frighten¬ 
ing the boy, nnd he sped along the road, look¬ 
ing on each side as he passed for some one to 
direot him to the house. At last, a gentleman 
passed in a carriage, and Pedro put tho ques¬ 
tion to him. 

“There 1” lie said, pointing to a house; 
“that is Mr. Hastings’ house.” 

Pedro bowed and smiled. He fell willing 
enough to seek that house, for it was there 
that he had dined on his flrst day in Melrose, 
nnd played to the protty fairies on the lawn. 

He rang the boll, nnd in another moment a 
man opened the door. 

“Is Mr. Hastings live here?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I want see him.” 

“You?" Baid tho man, contemptuously; 
“you?” 

“ I want see him," said the boy again. 

“ Whnt do you want ?” 

“ I want see Mr. Hastings. Toll him I here.” 

“What is it, John?” said a littio girl, coming 
into the entry. “ 0 Pedro I” 

" I want see Mr. Hastings, Signorinn.” 

“ Papa ? Wall, come with me.” 

Pedro followed her into the library. A tall, 
handsome man, with gray hair and mild blue 
eyes, was reading there. 

“Papa,” said the littio girl, “here is Pedro, 
our Italian boy, wants to see you." 

“ Well, my lad,” said tho gontlomnn, “ what 
is it?” 

“You lose fivo hundred dollare bill?” said 
Pedro. 

“ Yes, on the road, in an envelopo,” said the 
gentleman. “I drew it out with some other 
papers, nnd dropped it, I presume. Have you 
found it?" 

“Si, Signor, that him.” And ho laid the 
envelopo upon the table near which Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was seated. 

“Do you know tho value of this? what it 
would buy?” inquired Mr. Hastings. 

Pedro nodded. “Buy papers, pencils, pic¬ 
tures, many, great deal; buy shoes, coat, hat, 
many, great deal.” And the boy laughed, ns 
he looked at his own bare feet. 

“ Papers, pencils— Hal whnt is this?” And 
Mr. Hastings took up the envelope. “Did you 
draw that ?” And he pointed to the head of 
tho ohild. 

“ Why, papa, that is Carrie Conway, the little 
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girl who lives up the road, in tlio house with 
the stone wail round the garden.” 

“Si, Signorina,” cried Pedro, dolighted to 
have his picture recognized. “Stono wall, 
stone steps. Pedro cry there for Italia I Little 
lady angel givo Pedro this.” And he displayed 
his ponny. 

Mr. Hastings was closely examiningtlio sketch 
upon tho envelope. Although not professionally 
an artist, Mr. Hastings was a true connoissour, 
and could paint with much taste and some skill. 
He read gonius in every line of the sketch be¬ 
fore him. Turning to the lad, he nddressod 
him in his own musicnl Italian. 

“You drew this head?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Should you liko to study painting ?” 

Tho boy’s evos glowed, his clieok burned, as, 
clasping his hands together, he said: “Ah, that 
would bo heaven I” 

With a few skilful questions, Mr. Hastings 
drew from tho lad tho whole of his simple his¬ 
tory j and, ns he looked on the handsome, intel¬ 
ligent face, lit with largo oyes through which 
genius shone, he could not reconcile the face 
and mnnnor with tho life of a roving, hurdy- 
gurdy boy. 

“You lmvo returned to mo this monoy, which 
I had thought lost entirely,” said Mr. Hastings. 
“ I shall use it to procuro you clothing, and put 
you in a school in Now York. You can ropay 
mo when you are a great artist." 

My space will not permit mo to dwell upon 
Podro’s sohool life. His nfTeotionnto disposition 
and unwavering gratitude endearod him more 
and moro to Mr. Hastings, his wife, and tho 
littlo Lizzio; and, after his graduation from 
the Now York school, Mr. Hastings sent him 
to Italy to study tho art whioh was his lovo 
and delight, growing in his heart deepor with 
eacli year of study. 

It was fourteen years sinco Podro Carnavelli 
landed in New York for tho first timo, wlion 
again the Kuropean steamer landed its passen¬ 
gers on tho Now York wharf, and ngain tho 
Italian stepped on American ground—not now 
a ragged boy, friendless, homeless, and forlorn, 
but a tall, handsome young man, with a fault¬ 
less costumo, and no sooner off the vossol than 
amongst frionds. Mr. Hastings stood on tho 
wharf, ami a young man, Lizzie’s husband, for 
Lizzio had been two yoars married, stood besido 
him. Other friends, schoolboy companions, were 
also there to welcome Mr. Hastings’ adopted son, 
Pedro Carnavelli, back to America. 

Melroso again I Pedro leaned far out of the 


oarriago, as they drovo from tho station. All 
the well-known objects wore hailed with delight 
by the enthusiastic lovor of nnturo, until tlioy 
drove up to tho door of Mr. Hastings' house, 
and then camo welcomes and embraces from 
Mrs. Hastings nml Lizzio, happy enough to 
welcome home the wanderer, who was loved 
like a son and brother by the family of his 
benofaotor. 

“No, my lazy friond, you cannot lounge an¬ 
other minute in that chair,” said Lizzie, as, 
after dinner, Pedro threw himself into an arm¬ 
chair. “ Y'ou are to be tho lion of a ball, to¬ 
night.” 

“A ball I Oh, Lizzie, can’t I stay here?” 

" No, sir. 1 liavo promised to bring with 
me Signor Pedro Carnavelli, whoso picture of 
“ Hope" drew tho prize this year at the Paris 
exhibition, whose landscape was purchased by 
tho greatest connoisseur in London for his pri¬ 
vate collection, whoso fame—” 

“Stop I stop! I will go. Even a ball is pre¬ 
ferable to such a liail-storm of commendation. 
Who gives this ball, so early in tho season ?” 

“Early? Why, noxt weok begins Novembor. 
This ball is given by Mrs. Mattison, of Fifth 
Avenue, who is quito delighted at tho prospeot 
of being the first to secure you. She sent mu 
nn invitation for you before tho steamer had 
been in nn hour. We go to the St. Nicholas 
from hero, dress there, and return there after 
the ball till to-morrow. Como 1 it is late now 
to bo just starting.” 

“Well, if I must, I must, Mrs. Wayne. 
Harry, pity me.” 

“ Pity you I Why, my dear fellow, ever 
since the last picture you sent ovor lias been 
on exhibition, you have boen tho rage. You 
will be tho lion of this soason.” 

“ Harry 1 Pedro! go got ready to start,” said 
the imperative Lizzie, slinking back her dark 
curls, and chasing hor husband fairly out of 
the room. 

“ Miss Conway, allow mo to introduce Signor 
Carnavolli. Miss Conway lias just returned 
from Paris,” added Mrs. Mattison, nsldo, to 
Pedro; “has been in Europe for fivo years. 
Educated there.” 

Pedro bowed to tho young lady, and his 
artist’s eyo dwelt with dolight upon her face. 
Slio was very fair, dazzlingly so, with a faint, 
very faint color. Hor hair was arranged in 
broad braided loops upon hor ncok, and a few 
brilliant scarlet llowcrs, witli dark green leaves, 
were twisted in the braids ; round hor face, it 
fell in full, soft, golden ourls. Her largo, soft 
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eyes were dark blue, and the features were 
perfeot aa if carved from a classio statue. 

Pedro spoke to her in Italian. Ho longed to 
hear his own musical language syllabled by 
the perfect, ohildlike mouth. Miss Conway 
answered instantly in the same tongue, and her 
voice was as swcot as he had hoped for. They 
etiolled through the long rooms, stopping occa¬ 
sionally before some picture or statue, chatting 
of Italy, France, of the galleries with which 
both were familiar, and the scenes they remem¬ 
bered so vividly. Pedro did not dance for 
several sots ; the white-robed blonde, with her 
angel face, was too fasoinating to be left soon, 
and it.was only when her hand was claimed 
by another gentleman—whom Pedro mentally 
wished in Halifax—that he resigned his plnce 
beside her. 

“Tell me, Lizzie,” he said, joining Mrs. 
Wayne, “who is the lady I was walking with." 

“Miss Conway ? Her father was quite wealthy 
at one time, when she was a little girl. They 
lived near us at Melrose. When her mother 
died, he took her to Europe to have her edu¬ 
cated. About two years ago he died, leaving 
her without one cent. She remained in the 
school in Paris, ns tenolier, where she had once 
been pupil; and when Mrs. Mattison came 
home, some mouths ago, Miss Conway came 
with her ns governess to Laura. This is her 
first appearance in sooiety, and her last, I sus¬ 
pect.” 

“ Why 1" 

“ Oh, Mrs. Mattison may bring her out at her 
own parties, but it is not likely that any one 
elso will invite a governess to theirs." 

“Oh I” 

Pedro's studio in New York was quite the 
fashion; and many of the ladies who came to 
it that the handsome Italian might transfer 
their features to canvas, were the leaders of 
the ton. Amongst those were Mrs. Mattison 
and her dnugliter Laura, a handsome brunette, 
of about seventeen. When Mrs. Mattison could 
not accompany her daughter, a slight, fair girl, 
in a dark brown merino, with a close cottage 
bonnet and tliiok veil, came with Miss Laura. 

“Only Miss Conway, my governess, one of 
ma’s pets,” Miss Mattison told Pedro, and let 
her sit silently in a corner or near the window, 
whilst he painted. 

Pedro accepted the introduction to “only 
Miss Conway” with his usual graceful bow, 
but IiIb eyes often wandered from the dark 
Iroauty of his subjeot to the graceful figure 
near the window, though he did not address 
her more frequently than courtesy required. 


One afternoon, Pedro was sauntering along 
Broadway, with no particular object in viow, 
when before him he saw the dark merino dress 
and close bonnet which had so often graced his 
studio. Tho wearer was walking slowly, ns if 
wearied, nnd Pedro easily overtook her. She 
started at his salutation, but gracefully replied 
to it, smiling, as if his handsome, cheerful face 
wero not unwelcome to her. 

“You look weary,” said Pedro, in a gentle 
tone. 

“ I am very tired. I have been walking 
nearly four hours, trying to match a dress¬ 
trimming for Miss Laura.” 

“ Have you found it ?" 

“ Not yet." 

“Walk into the Dusseldorf Gallery with mo 
for a few moments; there is a pioture tlioro I 
want to ask your opinion about. Oh, I will not 
detain you long,” he added, as she hesitated. 

“For a few moments, then.” 

The temptation was a strong one for the 
wearied governess, whose opportunities for see¬ 
ing the works of art were very few, and she 
allowed him to guide lior aoross Broadway to 
the building. 

He chose a seat opposito the pioture he said 
was the one he wished her to admire, and then 
said : “ Lot me see the dress-trimming—you 
know artists have a quick eye for colors ; por- 
haps I can tell you where to match it." 

She drew it from her pooket, and handed it 
to him. 

"Wait here for me a little while,” he said, 
after a moment’s scrutiny of the elaborate trim¬ 
ming ; nnd before she could answer, he was 
gono, dress-trimming and all. 

She wandered through the room, enjoying 
keenly every picture worthy of notice, not 
heeding the lapse of timo, till the gathering 
darkness warned her that it was getting very 
late. She looked at her watch. Seven o’clook! 
It was nearly three hours since Pedro had left 
her. Slio was wondering anxiously what to do, 
when he came in. 

"Seel is not the match porfect?" And ho 
held up the pattern nnd a piece of trimming. 

“Oh, how kind, how very kind you are!” 
said Miss Conway, taking the pattern. 

“ It will do, tlion t” 

“ Yos, but you have bought a wliolo piece , 

I only wanted three yards.” 

“ How shall wo measure it f Can you guess t 
Take it home, and cut off the three yards. 
You can bring the rest to me to-morrow, when 
Miss Laura comes to sit. Don’t forget. I 
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want it for my wife’s wedding-dress.” And lie 
laughed. 

“Don’t trim her wedding-dress with green," 
said his companion, laughing also. 

“ I must seo you homo now; it is quite dark. 
No objections, if you pleaso. I kept you here 
till this into hour, and you muBt submit to my 
escort.” 

It was a pleasant walk. To Carrie Conway, 
whose life had now few glimpses of sunshine, 
it was a pleasant era in a toilsome existence j 
and to Pedro it was pleasant, too—pleasant to 
look at the fair, childliko face raised to his; 
pleasant to hear tho puro Itnlian from so sweet 
a voice; pleasant to hear a young lady with 
some subject besides dress and tho opera to 
converse upon. 

Carrie boro the fretful chitlings for her long 
absonce quietly, and slipped away to lior own 
room to rest after her long walk, to think over 
all its pleasant converse. 

Tho next day, at tho studio, Pedro received 
tho trimming for his wife’s wedding-dress, in a 
noat package, and in an envelope was tho price 
of the tlireo yards cut off. l’edro opened tho 
package when he was alone, and, after putting 
the nionoy away, ho took from his writing desk 
a penny and laid it on the palm of his hand. 
Upon the penny was engraved in tiny letters, 
"Tho Child’s Gift,” and on the other side, 
round tho liberty head, tho words, “Carrie 
Conway, Melrose, Aug. 17th, 18—.’’ Pedro 
held it in his open hand for a moment, then his 
fingers clutched tightly over it as if he would 
nevor loso their grasp. 

Many times, Carrio was ovortakon in her 
walks by quick, manly stops, and found six 
foot of Itnlian besido her, talking on every sub¬ 
ject ; and I,aura Mattison spoke of Signor Car- 
navolli as ono of her conquests, for ho was 
constantly spending evenings with her. On 
these occasions ho never spoke to Carrie be¬ 
yond tho requirements of etiquette, but his 
eye often rested upon her graceful figure and 
beautiful head as she bent ovor her needlo-work. 
Whon ho sang duets with Miss Mattison, Miss 
Conway always played tho accompaniments, 
and somotimes joined a clear soprano voice in 
tho trios, and 1 will not positively affirm that 
Pedro’s hand nover touched hers as he turned 
tho leaves or they selected the musio, but 
Laura saw'nothing to disturb her equanimity. 

“Signor Carnavolli, tell me what you wear 
on that mysterious gold chain of wliioh I oc¬ 
casionally catch a glimpse as you bend for¬ 
ward," said Laura, one evening, as he sat beside 


her on the sofa, Carrio being seated opposite, 
sewing. 

“A relic, Miss Laura.” And he drew forth 
the coin which ho had clutohed so tightly a few 
evenings beforo. 

The light was dim wliero they sat, boing near 
Carrie, and Laura did not purceivo the delicate 
lettors ; she buw only a copper penny. 

“ It was given to mo at Melrose, when I was 
a boy, some fourteen years ago. I had walked 
far that day, and I was thinking of Italy, homo- 
sick and weny, when a little child, thinking I 
was in need, gave mo tiro coin, and with it 
words of sympathy. Miss Conway, will you 
look at it?” 

Carrie took it. In tho full blaze of light, 
striking from under the shade over tho gas- 
burners, sho instantly detected tho lettors. A 
vivid blush mounted to lior clieoks as she read 
tho words and tho long-forgotten incident came 
to her mind. Child ns sho had been, sho re¬ 
called tho weary hurdy-gurdy boy resting 
against tho wall, and her own pitying impulse 
to comfort the “ pretty boy.” Sho did not look 
up ns shu laid the coin again in Pedro’s extended 
linud, and Laura only snw that Miss Conway 
had looked at a coin and returned it. 

“Will you come, both of you, to my studio 
to-morrow, to see my picture for the next exhi¬ 
bition," said Pedro, ns he roso to tnke his leave. 

The invitation was accepted, and the next 
morning tho two ladies visited the studio. Tho 
picturo was culled “ Charity,” and Carrie Con¬ 
way recognized tire stone wail, the stepB, the 
trees, and, above all, tho group of fignros; tho 
dark Italian boy, with his ragged yot piotu- 
rosquo dress, the oliild dropping a piece ot 
money into his extended palm, the nurse sup¬ 
porting the child’s little figure, Carrie knew 
them all. Laura was looking nt her own por¬ 
trait, wliioh hung upon the wall opposite, her 
bnok to Carrio. Carrio was looking with tear¬ 
ful eyes at tho picture, whon a low, tender voice 
said:— 

“I have the Child’s Gift of Charity, yet, 
beggar that I am, I covet a richer gift now. 
Can you guess it ?" 

She did not speak. 

“ Carrio, may I cnll you mine, my wife ?" 

She answered by placing her hand in his, 
and Laura turned and interrupted the tite-ft-ttte. 

Two months later, Mr. Hastings superintended 
the last touches to the liouso he intonded as a 
wedding gift to his ndopted son, Pedro Carnn- 
velli, and the bride who presided over it was 
Carrie Carnavolli, nde Conway. 
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Why did I many him!— bo ran the manu¬ 
script my friend had placed in my hands. Why 
did I marry him f By right, I shonld have 
mated myself with one of a sunny, care-free 
nnture, as a foil to the qniet gravity of my 
own—not him, with his high imperiousness, at 
times verging into slavish, haughty exactions. 
I was too thoroughly a self-centred, outwardly 
undemonstrative woman, too rigid of right and 
elf-respect, to yield a continued submission to 
tlie caprices of a man, now forbiddingly cold, 
now almost boyish in Ills bursts of hot passion, 
at all times—Heaven forgive me, as I write it 
of my husband 1— arrogant, exacting, selfish. 

Once, I could not have guided pen to record 
this: but now, looking upon him with eyes 
purified from the glamour of that fascinating 
worship which enveloped every sense of my 
being: noting how the tides of this passion 
have Blowly ebbed away year by year, leaving 
my heart barren, drear, frozen; standing on tbe 
desolate strand, I can point out to you, my 
friend, whose eyes will read these pages, the 


once hidden under-shoals whereon my barque 
of happiness was shattered. So the escaped, 
shipwrecked mariner, with wan face and deso¬ 
lated life, walking along the wild lee-shore, 
when the trident of King Neptune has awed 
the storm-waves into obedient fear, points away 
over the low, curling breakers, laughing with 
their oruel, scornful teeth of white foam, and, 
shuddering, says: “ Lo I there, beyond, lie the 
treacherous rocks that wrested from me love, 
laughter, rosy lips, clinging hands, and every 
blessing of my life I” 

I have Baid I loved him once—Heaven knows 
how tenderly, how blindly I Had one come to 
me three years ago, that morning I stood Lionel 
Rossiter’s wife, and said, “ Mark me! the days 
will come when you will say of love and hope, 
‘ I have no pleasure in them,’ and a great gulf 
shall lie between your married hearts,” I would 
have strioken such dumb with a fine scorn. I 
doubt if the woman lives who, on her bridal- 
day, gave herself more entirely to the man she 
promised to cleave to “ until death do us part” 
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than did I. It were impossible I I rendered 
him more than love—idolatry. I struck a blow 
at the primal command, “ Have ye no other 
gods before Mehence, my punishment came. 

I am not of those who believe man or woman 
escapes the transgressor’s reward in this life. 
Though I laughed at this theory once, I hold it 
true as the law of cause and effect now; I have 
seen it proved a hundred, ay, a thousand times, 
in the experiences of others—mayhap sooner, 
mayhap long-deferred—and it came to me in 
my own. 

So my punishment came. I built a shrine 
in the innermost of a haughty, heart; I placed 
thereon an idol. God permitted worship for 
a season, then crumbled the image into gross¬ 
est clay. This idol—men had named him 
Lionel Rossiter; I called him “my fate.” I 
never told you what I write here—that I was a 
fatalist in those days. The common forms of 
a common religion I did not spurn outwardly ; 
to the world, who knew me by my written 
works, I was held up as a pattern and teacher 
of good ; but I know now that deep in my soul 
I held a seated scorn against the religion of the 
lowly God-Man. “This simple creed will do 
for the ignorant, the unambitious, the earth- 
delver; but for those who walk higher paths 
of Bcience, philosophy, and reason, let there 
live a faith more mysterious, more profound.” 
Thus I said to my own heart, till, from believ¬ 
ing alternately in many systems of so-called 
religion, I came to believe in none save that 
dernier and blindest mysticism of a hnmanity 
which cannot wholly dare to pilot itself out 
alone on the great ocean of the unknown—^iile. 
Yet do not think, my friend, that I gave utter¬ 
ance to these sentiments in those days. Living 
the quiet, uneventful life I led, no tangible 
contact with the outward world provoked dis¬ 
closure. I read, wrote, wrought, and dreamed 
—a chrysalis infolded in its shell. 

But all inward theories must, some day, work 
outward; and theories will not satisfy the heart 
of woman—she must have some tangible god to 
worship. So, when Lionel Rossiter came, I met 
him as one I had long awaited; fate had worked 
to its fulfilment—the god had become man; and 
then, by the alchemy of love, I transmuted the 
earth into fine gold, the man back to god again. 
I set him upon the shrine of the altar, and 
brought my every gift—talent, genius, an ear¬ 
nest resolve, and the pride of a reserve that 
had never melted hitherto—to lay them, the 
“frankincense and myrrh,” at his feet. Per¬ 
haps the language is strong, and pains you, 
reading this, my friend, but I must tell it in 


my own way, if you would have this story of 
my life. 

I was twenty-five when I first met Lionel Rossi¬ 
ter. The first bloom of youth had passed, bnt it 
had brought me, instead, the larger experiences 
of the woman. And yet, at twenty-five, my 
heart was younger than many a maiden’s, years 
my junior, for I had not matured early; I had 
escaped all those so-called “flirtations” which, 
even as the wanton hand brushes from tho 
butterfly’s wing the down that never returns, 
despoil the first soft freshness of a girl’s affec¬ 
tions. So, when Lionel Rossiter came to the 
old brown-stone house where I lived my quiet 
life with my mother and iny brother—when 
his hand flung wide the portal of a temple 
more enchanting far than graceful cloud-laud 
castle, or those splendid palaces that hang 
upon the ruin of Oriental deserts, but whieh, 
alas, the wanderer’s feet may never gain—when 
he besought my hand to join in his, that he 
might lead me over the threshold of this temple 
named Married Love—was it wonder that I 
would have followed him, as did the happy 
princess of olden story, 

“Over the hills and far away. 

Beyond the twilight’s purple rim, 

And deep Into the dying day r” 

All this would I have done for him who broke- 
my charmed soul-slumber with his love-kiss. 

Had you known me in those days, you would 
have known also that none called me beautiful. 
There was little to snare men’s hearts in the 
pale, thin face that had no light save, rarely, 
a sudden crimson flush, that vanished as sud¬ 
denly, on the cheeks, the gaze of large, lumi¬ 
nous midnight eyes, or the broad, prominent 
forehead shaded by masses of weird black hair. 
But I have thought I was not wholly unpleasing 
to him, for, sometimes, he used to stroke my 
head caressingly) and, looking deep into the 
eyes he called “clear wells of thought,” say, 
laughingly, “ You are tolerable, passable, Mil¬ 
dred;-/ am satisfied with you I” None had. 
called me beautiful, but men said I was downed 
with that God-given boon, genius, the fruits 
whereof I had given to the outer world before 
he came, but not now. His praise was the 
Chinese wall that girt my desires. If I read 
or wrote, it was for him; if I improvised songs, 
it was to breathe them to my guitar while he 
sat at my feet, in the old dim parlor, with the 
wainscotted panelling, the portraits on the wall, 
and the dying sunset splendors staining the 
western windows with a tide of orimson blood. 

I will tell you now of the qniet life I hail 
lived in the old brown stone house bofore he 
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came. It was not that we avoided the social 
mood, hut I suppose my mother buried the 
half of her heart in the sea which held my 
father’s coffin; and, though the poor blessed 
the thin lady-hand that dispensed bounty, the 
world of fashion in the neighboring sea-port 
town rarely beheld her before that event which, 
of late, kept her a prisoner—half nurse, wholly 
tender mother—at our dear invalid’s side. 

Eddie’s room 1 It is before me like a picture 
to-day. The pleasant apartment facing the 
sonth; the large, low windows, whose light 
was tempered by heavy folding ourtains; the 
carpet of vines and roses; the pure white 
draped bed ; the low chair for my mother; my 
own seat near the invalid’s table; the land¬ 
scapes (Eddie’s paintings) of mountains bathed 
in purple lights and shadows, shady forest 
scenes, or soft, foamy waterfalls, that always 
brought a dream of summer into the heart of 
the dreariest winter’s day; the low chintz- 
covered lounge; the little round table at the 
window, on which stood a writing-desk with a 
porcelain inkstand whose lid was supported by 
a tiny Ganymede, and a glass crowded with 
flowers; the painter’s easel, with its pendent 
brushes and palette, near by, within reach of 
the invalid; and, last of all, the bamboo chair 
wherein sat, reclined, or slept, on heaped pil¬ 
lows, our darling. 

Eddie had not been always thus. There was 
a time when a gay, handsome youth, exuberant 
with life, bounded with a firm foot over the 
threshold, and whose muscular arms lifted and 
tossed his three year elder sister like a feather; 
but there came a day when a band of brave 
young swimmers, contesting for the prize cup, 
upbore from out the river’s waves the ex¬ 
hausted form of the winner, and thence to his 
home and bed, pallid and exhausted—a bed 
whioh the ardent collegian never quitted again, 
save for his ride in the wheeled carriage through 
the smooth garden walks, or to be lifted to his 
seat in the hamboo chair at the south window, 
for onr Eddie was a helpless cripple. 

Looking on the poor boy, who, on the verge 
of promising, vigorous manhood, had been sud¬ 
denly hurled back into almost helpless child¬ 
hood again; whose feet could never more 
bound buoyantly among his classmates ; whose 
armB, that once clove the river’B waters, now, 
shrunken and emaciated, feebly essayed to lift 
a book, or guide the brush or pencil on the 
easel; and whose chest, once bare, sinewy, and 
polished as the Grecian Antinous’, had glanced 
foremost with the line of swimmers, but now 
•sbored, oh how wearily 1 to ease the struggling 
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lungs beneath; looking on Eddie thus, I think 
now that my mother’s eyo was prophetic, seeing 
unto the end; but to me the decline, so gentle, 
so gradnal, the transparent clearness of the 
white temples and thin hands, and the splendid, 
blooming damask roses on the wasting cheek, 
brought no reality of fear, only a dim, undefined 
shadow. I knew that Eddie could never be 
Btrong again, our kind old family physician had 
said this sorrowfully; but I never dreamed 
that the dear invalid might not be spared us 
many years, to sit there in his bamboo easy- 
cliair, a part of the pleasantness of the room ; 
like his pictures on the walls, the flowers in tho 
glass, the sunshine that fell in of mornings at 
the south windows. 

I think I loved my mother much as most girls 
do; but when Lionel Rossiter asked me to 
become his wife, I thought involuntarily first 
of Eddie and his loneliuess. In those five years 
which had passed since he sat daily in the 
invalid-chair while I worked or read to him, or 
reclined on his pillows while I sat at the writ¬ 
ing-desk as he slept—he growing daily into all 
the tender loveliness of sweet resignation, and I 
into the enjoyment of what the world outside 
called fame—a deeper intimacy than is com¬ 
mon to ordinary brother and sister sprang up 
between us. I wonder now that the influences of 
those days might not have moulded me into a 
different being, for I loved this sweet Christian 
brother most truly; but they did not. I have 
said that I was quiet, self-centred, grave, usu¬ 
ally ; but underneath all slept a heart of fire, a 
slumbering volcano of feeling, the strength and 
depth whereof I did not fully dream, though I 
was conscious of this dormant nature at times ; 
as when, for instance, the night after Lionel 
Rossiter had told me his love, I stood before 
my mirror, startled at the vivid crimson of the 
cheeks and lip3, and the lambent fire-sparks 
from eyes that met me there. And the volcanic 
heart, how it beat in wildest, fiery throes be¬ 
neath ! 

Lionel urged an immediate union. “ I want 
you at once, my Mildred,” he said. “I must 
cage my song-bird to sing for me alone. You 
will not mind it if I am a little selfish, little 
one f” 

Mind it f 0 no 1 Why should I ? It suited 
to the finest fibre of my own nature, this in 
tense devotion. I smiled, I put baok the hair, 
the soft brown hair, from a broad, low forehead; 
I bent to leave a kiss on lips whose strong 
curves were softened into tenderness. 

I have not described to you my friend Lionel 
RoBBiter’s personate. Hone would have pro- 
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nounced him handsome, I think, that is, as the 
standard of manly beanty is usually held. A 
physiognomist would have said that, though 
on the broad full brow Intellect had set her 
seal, though the blue eyes expressed now fire 
and hanghtiness, now every tender emotion, 
the mouth was the exponent also of the cha¬ 
racter, that month with large, full lips about 
which lay strongly-defined lines, telling of un¬ 
doubted will, and perhaps a share of coarser 
passions. But to me, looking through that 
love-lens which warped every object to its own 
focus, he seemed the embodiment of my ideal 
of a noble, perfect manhood. Looking back on 
him now, I bethink me that his better natnre, 
the intellectual, rnled him when he chose me 
for his wife, for, as I have said, I had not the 
gift of personal beanty to tempt a sensuous 
regard. 

“ Mildred, I am proud of you,” he said, one 
day, “I shall be proud of you for your gifts 
and your fame. But I shall want you to dedi¬ 
cate them to me. Nay, don’t misunderstand 
me,” he added, noticing a Blight shrinking, 
and a look akin to pain on my face. “ You are 
too sensitive.” And he smiled. “When we 
are married, we shall be one, and you will be 
willing to devote these talents to me ?” He 
said this inquiringly. I was blinded, dazzled. 
I bowed assent. “I am a strange being,” he 
went on; “men call me odd. You are the first 
who ever approached towards understanding 
me. I think our marriage will bring me hap¬ 
piness.” (He did not say it will bring us hap¬ 
piness; mark it, my friend I) “You have told 
me that you love me. Do yon think it is snch 
a love as will allow you to devote yourself 
entirely to me ?” He looked deep into my eyes 
when he said this, and the lines about his 
mouth were defined more strongly. 

“ I love you entirely, Lionel.” It was all I 
said, but it pleased him. The deep lines re¬ 
laxed into a tender smile, rippling about lips 
that rarely smiled. 

“I require a great deal, Mildred,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ I shall want you wholly, soul, body, 
heart. There is a love, I have dreamed of it” 
—and, for a moment, he shaded his eyes with 
his hands—“such a love as not one woman in 
ten gives the man she calls husband. Such 
must I have, or nothing 1 Let us understand 
each other, Mildred; and if you think I am 
unreasonable Gr exacting, tell me so now.” 

For a moment, I sat mute. His gaze searched 
my face, and his own turned slightly pale—I 
thought with pain. Then “ No, 0 no I” rushed 
passionately to my lips. But I knew it, even 


while I laid my hand in his, I felt it, though 
dimly and vaguely as yet, that this was an un¬ 
equal, selfish compact, a rendering of slavish 
submission on the one side, and the promise of 
nothing—no tender, cherishing, quiet affection 
—on the other. But the thrall was tightening 
round my heart, and 1 must obey. I bent and 
pressed my burning lips to his; it was the seal 
to our compact. In the faint twilight, I saw a 
smile flicker about his mouth. I only thought 
then that I had pleased him; but, recalling 
that smile to-day, I liken it to the half sarcastic, 
half flattered gleam of conscious power which 
I have seen upon the lips of him who has tamed 
a fierce, beautiful leopard to his feet. The 
clasp of his hand tightened over mine—a hand 
white, shapely, and soft as a woman’s, yet firm 
as iron in its grasp. 

“ You promise me all this !” he asked. 

“ I promise.” I could not, for my life, have 
uttered aught besides. 

Next day, I broke to my mother our contem¬ 
plated mrrriage. I should have told you that, 
all along, she had shown little favor for Mr. 
Rossiter, not that she had ever betrayed slight 
or discountenanced his visits openly, for that 
was not my mother’s way, but she had treated 
him with polite coldness. Yet I was unprepared 
for the expressions of decided disapprobation 
which I saw on her countenance after listening 
to my confession. It was like that I had rend 
on Eddie’s face once when we had been talking 
of Mr. Rossiter. I will relate the incident. 
“Mildred, it seems that this new friend, or 
lover, of yours, whichever he is, does not in¬ 
tend that I shall get on any too intimate terms 
with his lordship, since he seldom comes into 
my room,” Eddie had said, half smilingly, to 
me, one day, as I sat.beside him. “Really, I 
believe I’ve only spoken with him twice ; and 
surely he’s come over here from town every 
day these four weeks.” 

The hot blood rushed to my cheeks. “ Oh, 
Edwin, I’m sure you ought not to blame him. ” 
I said, vehemently. “Mr. Rossiter cannot help 
it, if the sight of physical deformity or disease 
affects him to painfulness. He says it’s con- 
stitutional with him. But you see he doesn't 
forget you 1” And I pointed to a gorgeous 
cluster of exotics and a tray of tempting fruit 
which a serving-man had brought over, “ With 
Mr. Rossiter’s compliments, ’ ’ that morning from 
the hotel of the sea-port village. 

A faint flush, which had risen on Eddie’s 
cheek as I began to speak, died away. “ I am 
sorry that I should have given Mr. Rossiter 
pain,” he said, sadly, looking down on his 
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contracted limbs ; then he went on half mus¬ 
ingly, like one thinking aloud: “The dark 
days of pain and sickness must come for all— 
we cannot always live in the sunlight; and I 
fear it is a proud, selfish spirit which loves 
only the bright side of life. But pardon me, 
good sister,” he said, as I caught his hand and 
kissed it, with a self-accusing, hitter pang at 
my heart that I had thoughtlessly wounded the 
dear invalid’s gentle heart. “Believe me, I 
was not thinking of him in particular; I sup¬ 
pose I thought so once mysol/. I am grateful 
for the flowers’ ’—and he lifted the vase—‘ ‘ and, 
Mildred, I hope you may be happy.” 

I was deeply humiliated, and my eyes filled 
with tears; bnt the scales had not fallen yet. 
Thinking now of that pained look in Eddie’s 
eyes as I rose and passed from the room—the 
same that I saw in my mother’s on the morn¬ 
ing when I talked with her first of my relation 
to Lionel Eossiter—I know that both then saw 
and feared what my blind eyes refused to re¬ 
cognize—that the selfishness which required 
the roses, careless whoever plucked the thorns, 
rnled the man. 

“ I did not dream this had advanced so far,” 
said my mother, after a little pause. “My 
daughter, have you not been a little hasty? 
Do you understand Mr. Rossiter’s character 
fully ? Do you know him well enough to feel 
it safe to intrust yourself, your lifelong happi¬ 
ness into his keeping ? 1 would have had you 
pause until—” 

“ Until my nature had become warped, sus¬ 
picious, calculating,” I broke in, passionately. 
“ Mother, you are unjust. Would you have 
me play the spy on Mr. Rossiter’s ‘character?’ 
What more do I want or care to know than that 
he loves me, and I return it ? As for his worldly 
connections, if you mean those, don’t we already 
know that the Rossiters are a family at least 
quite equal to the Thornes, and we may not be 
greatly lowered by the contact?” I said this 
half sarcastically, for there was pride of lineage 
caught from old English blood whioh “came 
over in the Mayflower,” in my mother’s veins. 

The unwonted vehemence of my manner 
must hare surprised and pained my mother, 
for I saw a clear, wide uplifting of the usually 
drooping eyelids, but she replied, in a calm, 
yet resolved voice: “ My daughter, I acknow¬ 
ledge that Mr. Rossiter is well-bred, gentle¬ 
manly, and of unexceptionable family, intel¬ 
lectual, and pleasing in manner; yet, did it 
nover ocour to you that a man may be all this, 
and still fall far below the standard of a Chris¬ 
tian, truthful, upright gentleman?” Ceasing, 


she closely scanned my face, as if to note the 
effect of her words. 

“‘Christian!’ Who said Lionel Rossiterpre- 
tended to that t He is no hypocrite, to make 
pretence to what he has not, and I like candor 
in any one ; but who says he is not—is not—” 
My lips quivered with fear or anger so that I 
could not speak the word. ‘ ‘ Who has so belied 
him ?” I felt the fire-sparks leap from my 
eyes; the volcano was in its first throes of 
labor. 

“ Mildred”—and my mother’s voice quivered, 
and had a touch of pity—“ it pains me that I 
have to bid my daughter beware of her lover. 
I am sorry—” 

“Mother, you insult me I” I said, haughtily, 
my strong temper roused. “ You forget that 
Mr. Rossiter has sought me for his honorable 
wife. But why do you deal in subterfuges? 
why do you not tell me at once the author of 
this base calumny ? though I do not ask you 
to hope that I shall credit it.” 

“ My daughter, I ask you to believe nothing 
on my word. I am sorry that I should have to 
impart what I must, and more especially sorry 
that you have betrothed yourself to the man 
who has not opened to you all his past life; 
but I had resolved to tell you this before I 
knew you had taken this step, and it is doubly 
needful note. I have said I ask you to believe 
nothing on my word; but you remember the 
gentleman who came here yesterday ? He is a 
minister of the gospel, and—” 

“Yesl that sanctimonious-looking stranger 
whom I met in the hall ? I thought he had a 
hang-dog look I But I beg pardon, ma’am ; 
you were going to say that he came to you 
with this precions bit of slander?” 

“Mildred, I am surprised and Bliocked!” 
My mother’s voice was severe. “This is a 
sad affair I I see that you are too strongly 
prejudiced to credit what I have no reason to 
disbelieve, as coming from a man incapable of 
falsehood, as I regard this most excellent minis¬ 
ter of the gospel.” 

“ He has your daughter’s thanks, ma’am,” 
1 said, bitterly. “ It must have been a delec¬ 
table story he served up to you, this gentleman 
' incapable of falsehood.’ A paragon, really ! 
I wish I had observed him more closely, as it 
may never be my fate to meet one of that ilk 
again. But I forget that I am again interrupt¬ 
ing you in tills revelation concerning Mr. Ros¬ 
siter, which I would like to hear merely for the 
sake of disbelieving.” 

“ Mildred”—and my mother’s voice trembled 
—“if you »re determined not to believe the 
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story, it only shows how completely that artful, 
selfish man has fascinated yon. This gentle¬ 
man’s visit was from the best, most generous 
of motives. ' He had heard of Mr. Rossiter’s 
visits here, and would save my daughter much 
unhappiness. But perhaps Miss Thorne will 
he loath to believe,’ he said. ‘It is a painful 
tiling to come on an errand like this, to tell a 
lady that the man who woos her has once 
been—’ ” 

“Stop! No, I will not believe 1 tell me no¬ 
thing!” I cried, passionately. “This man’s 
story, whatever it is, is a base lie! Lionel 
Rossiter lias asked me to become his happiness 
for all the future, and I will 1 I believe he is 
all that is good and noble.” 

“God grant it, if yon are so resolved, Mil¬ 
dred, ” said my mother, solemnly. “He may 
permit it to be so. I pray it will be thus from 
my sonl; but I fear it is a risk.” 

“/ am not afraid, however,” I replied, scorn¬ 
fully, angrily; “be the risk on my own head. 
I thank Heaven I am not so cold or calculating. 


And what do you bring against him t That there 
is some passage in his past life whereof he has 
not told me t What of thi3t I dare affirm 
that past is an outer world to him now; so shall 
it be to me 1 Perhaps he has erred; yet, if so, 
it is no more than thousands of others have 
done, are doing daily. Such have been re¬ 
deemed, and I, with my great love, will redeem 
him. The world, the lying, censorions, mali¬ 
cious world, what does it know, what can it 
know of the temptations, and, if sinning, of 
the remorse, of a nature like Lionel Rossiter’s f 
I will stand between him and it; I will beat 
back this prying, curious, greedy-eyed, mise¬ 
rable world, and shield him from it. Tell this 
person who sought you with a tale he dared 
not bring to me, that he is mistaken in yonr 
daughter—that Mildred Thome is troth-plight 
with Lionel Rossiter—that she will not fear to 
marry him, and follow his fortunes to the world’s 
end, if need be I” And, trembling with arrogant 
passion, I flung myself from the apartment. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ Comiko ’round to tea. Austin f ” 

“ Does any one expect me f” 

“ I don’t know who 1 any one’ is. Lucy told 
me to be sure to ask you, and father seconded 
the motion.” 1 

So the two young men walked off arm in 
arm, talking of the chances for valedictorian, 
soon to be decided, the prospects of “the United 
Brothers,” their favorite society, and the boat¬ 
ing-club some of the fellows wished to establish. 

Mr. Bradstreet welcomed them to the tea- 
table, and sat there listening to all their boyish 
jokes and opinions, saying kind things to Carrol 
of his good prospect for the first honor, and 
finally telling him that, when he was tired of 
Lucy’s piano and the ohess-board, he should 
be glad to see him in his library. He was a 
generous, kind-hearted man, who had not for¬ 
gotten his own yonth, and he lived it over 
again in the freshness of these young lives—in 
the bright blush that kindled upon Lucy’s face 
when Carrol was commended, in the Jonathan 
and David devotion of the two students, and 
all their little piques and ambitions, looking 
upon the honors of Commencement Day as if 
the interests of a nation were at stake, and 
the applause of the whole community awaiting 
the fortunate men, or the execrations of pos¬ 
terity reserved for the idler of his class. 

: Out of his cobnting-liouse, Mr. Bradstreet’s 
chief pleasure was the happiness of his chil¬ 
dren. The stately home had lost its greatest 
obarm when their mother, with whom and for 
whom it was planned, had been earned forth 
to her burial from it. Luoy was very like her, 
in face, in voice, in all her gentle, yet decided 
ways, in her quiet good sense, as well as her 
feminine grace. Lucy muBt never be crossed 
in anything. It cost the father much less to 
oheok and restrain Henry’s quick, headstrong 
Impulses than to deny Lucy a flower she had 
set her heart on. The beautiful grounds were 
kept up to their original elegance to gratify her 
taste, rather than his pride; the greenhouse, 
With its wealth of tropical flowers, was at her 
command. And yet Luoy Bradstreet was un¬ 
selfish and unspoiled. There are some flowers 


that open more perfeotly in the broad sunshine 
than with the succeeding light and shade that 
belong to others. ...d. 

Had Mr. Bradstreet forgotten his usual wis¬ 
dom when he brought these two young lives 
in suoh olose. companionship! The dearest 
thing on earth, Luoy’s happiness—had a weak 
indulgence brought it in jeopardyf It would 
seem so, that evening above all others,:when 
he had shut himself up in his library, not to 
walk with the wisdom of the past,: os fake the 
bright, hopeful voice of the present for com¬ 
panionship, but to go over, with pen and pencil, 
the day’s operations, count up the thousands 
he would gain by the morning’s fortunate in¬ 
vestment, and recongratulate himself , on the 
cautions financiering that had evaded a threat¬ 
ened toss. 

Hal Bradstreet had his own engagements, 
too—a pending rehearsal of the serenade his 
ladylove was to receive, in connection with the 
ladyloves, of five other amateurs, whose ardor 
had undertaken to conquer the difficulties of 
an adagio in E minor, no trifling ;obstaole to 
these unscientific musicians. 

The soft May evening, the first true spring 
day of the season, had allowed open windows 
and unfurled the great buds of the horse-chest¬ 
nut-trees of the avenue, the month going out 
in a flush of loveliness and the calm of early 
summer. There were no lamps called for; it 
was moonlight again, and the opal Taya of the 
sunset had mingled so softly with its silver 
that the white keys of the piano at which Lucy 
sat had not grown dusky, though dim shadows 
slept on the velvet carpet. There was a soft 
rustle of muslin drapery at the tall windows 
opening on the lawn in its first vernal freshness, 
a glimmer of carved gilding from cornice and 
ceiling, a gleam of the white limbed statue in 
the opposite niche, and again the subtle breath 
of rafe flowers scattered profusely in every .vase 
and goblet of delicate Sevres.or curious Bohe¬ 
mian workmanship throughout the room; above 
all, that low, delicious melody of voice and in¬ 
strument, snatches Of half-remembered songs, 
and mnrmuring preludes, and wandering chords; 
as memory or fancy guided the slender hands; 
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No wonder that the brave purpose of the young 
man’s heart melted under these enchantments, 
and he forgot the repeated vows of self-restraint 
and self-denial he had imposed upon will and 
emotion. He was leaning near the instrument, 
and presently bent down his head upon his 
clasped hands, and gave himself up to dreams 
of delicious possibilities. 

How many veritable lives had gained as lofty 
prizes, as far beyond their reach 1 What was 
the use of talent, and resolve, and energy, if 
it could not carve out fortune? And Luoy 
loved him; yes, he could not doubt that, and 
she would be true and wait for him, as many 
another true heart had done, and when he could 
make for lier a home like this, Bhe would come 
to him and be his own, and life should flow on 
all brightness. But even in the midst of heated 
vision, the slow and solemn chords into which 
Luoy had glided seemed to bear the burden of 
an anthem he had heard when they buried 
poor Richmond, their classmate: “For man 
walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth him¬ 
self in vain; he heapeth up riches, and cannot 
tell who shall gather them. This is not your 
rest.” But he drove the echo down, and went 
on with his dream again. How the opening 
door jarred upon his feverish pulses. The 
dream was over; it was late, muoh later than 
he supposed, and Mr. Bradstreet had Bent for 
him. 

“ Shall I say good-night, Lucy, or will you 
be here when I come out again ?” 

“ I will wait.” 

The simple words seemed like a prophecy to 
his excited mood; but then a chill suddenly 
broke the charm. Mr. Bradstreet must have a 
Bpeciat reason for wishing this interview. He 
had made such a point of it, perhaps he had 
seen all that was passing, and was displeased. 
But he was unchanged in manner towards him? 
Still, that would be Mr. Bradstreet’s .way; he 
would not give unnecessary pain or be rudely 
uncourteous, however he was offended. So with 
the fear of sudden banishment, or reproof at 
least, darkening down upon the bright visions 
of the last hour, he followed the measured 
footsteps of the old servant. 

Coming from the dusky light of the drawing¬ 
room, the glare of the library lamps almost 
blinded him. He did not know it, but his eyes 
shone feverishly, and there was a bright spot 
upon either oheek that would have gone like 
an arrow to his mother's heart, if she could 
have seen him at this- moment, it was go like 
the beetle she had watqhed in his father’s face 
tor years. 


Mr. Bradstreet, composed and self-complacent, 
filled up the compass of his great library chair, 
and motioned him to another on the opposite 
side of the oblong table. Carelessly twirliDg 
a carved paper-folder, the souvsni)' of foreign 
travel, he did not look like the stem or offended 
father Carrol had prepared himself to meet. 
Perhaps he thought it best to hold up the 
whole affair in a trifling, playful light, and not 
dignify it with a grave snrionsness; but it was 
no child’s play, no fancy of the moment, to be 
cast aside at the bidding of any one, and Car¬ 
rol's spirit rose with the thought, and the re¬ 
membrance that Mr, Bradstreet had ever tacitly 
sanctioned their friendship. 

“ Your father has been dead some years, I 
believe?” This was the merchant’s cautions 
opening, for business, like chess, teaches a 
preliminary lightness to a grave combination. 

“ Nearly nine years, fir,” said Carrol, greatly 
wondering, while indignant pride went down, 
down with the kindliness of the words and 
manner. 

“ Have you any near relations that you look 
to to give you a start in life ?” 

“No, sir, not one. My mother is all in all 
to me; I owe her my education—but you know 
that, sir.” 

“ I think I have heard Henry Bpeak of it; 
but she oannot do any more for you. A woman 
knows nothing of the business world ;• her in¬ 
fluence is confined to the fireside.” And Mr. 
Bradstreet looked towards the illustrated oopy 
of Longfellow, with a vague remembrance of 
something the poet had said of 

“Sluing by the fireside of the heart 
Feeding its fi&mes 

only, of course, he thought he had said it bet¬ 
ter, for what does a poet know of terseness and 
brevity, whioh is the soul of business. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ So you have no plans for the future ?” 

He oould not give assent, though it w^p 
evidently expected. The glow of passion had 
dimmed the outlines of his purpose, obliterated 
them for the moment, bnt the question brought 
them forth again with a startling boldness, as 
some faded inscriptions start to life suddenly, 
with their ancient clearness, when brought in 
oontaot with a ohemical test. He had gone 
through a strong confliot Bince that winter’s 
night; conflicts, repeated daily, of soul and 
Bpirit, with earthly eravings and natural human 
weakness. Sometimes this battle with self had 
shaken him so that he oould scarcely fix his 
miiid on 1 the duties of the hour, and had left 
its traces-in his laoe, dark shadows and a 
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sharpened outline, that were accounted for to 
others by the knowledge of his incessant Btu- 
diousness. But the voice of conscience and of 
God had called him ont of the stillness of his 
own soul, and from the words of Holy Writ, to 
leave all and follow the footsteps of Christ in 
ministering to the souls of fellow mortals who 
were orowding out of life into eternity, with no 
great sense of its awful meaning, such as had 
been laid on him. He oould not say his fu¬ 
ture was all undefined. 

“ No definite plans, I mean,” said Ur. Brad- 
street, waiting politely for the response. 

-. "No, sir.” He oould at least say nothing 
definite. 

“ I am glad to hear it, my hoy; for I think I 
oan make a proposition which will suit us both.' 
I have watched you for some time, Austin.” 
(He knew that very well.) “ And I have Been 
nothing to shake my original opinion that you 
have great basiness capabilities. A little late 
to begin with the routine of a oounting-house; 
your real merchant should begin at the lowest 
round of the ladder^ and then he always knows 
where to plant his foot, so to speak. But you* 
have industry and good- sense to bring you up; 
and method, wliioli is almost everything; and 
energy, which will become enterprise in the 
proper field. I wish Hal had half the ground¬ 
work.” 

“ No better heart, sir. He will grow out of 
his boyishness. He only needs a good influence. 
He’s easily.led just now.” • 

“ That’s the worst of it—the worst of it.: It 
doesn’t help a man, when he's gone to the 
devil, to say he was easily led there, though it 
answers for an excuse while he’s going. But 
you kept him straight the last two years, and 
that, and some other things, have put it into 
my head to offer to take you into my counting- 
house, and some day, perhaps, into the busi¬ 
ness.” 

^The light, and the drab and gilt volumes 
behind Mr. Bradstreet, the square, resolute 
looking head of the merchant, and his kindly 
face, now beaming with interior and exterior 
satisfaction, grew confused and misty for a 
moment. Here was his dream almost realized, 
an opening that many a rich man would have 
coveted for his son, such as is offered but once 
in a lifetime. Was not his mother’s favorite 
scheme, of a watchful Providence over the 
.fatherless, realized ? How she would rejoioe at 
the unlooked for prosperity 1 

Would she 1 There rose up the questioning 
voice of inward monition. Had she not other 
hopes for him, unspoken but reoognized uncon¬ 


sciously ? Mr. Bradstreet had done a noble and 
generous deed; he had a right to expect thanks 
and happiness as its result. He only saw the 
young man’s face bent down, hidden from him, 
and heard a low groan, as if of bodily anguish. 

“Austin, am I mistaken in you:? Is there: 
any reason for this hesitanoy ?” And the tone 
had a shade of coldness, though he did not . 
mean it should have. 

“You are very good, sir; so good that I do 
not know how to answer you.” 

•“ Oh, is that all ? Well, thanks are the last 
thing I want. Only keep Hal straight, and one 
of these days”—for why should he stint his 
good intentions ? the boy’s family was excellent- 
for all their poverty—“make my little Lucy 
happy.” The kind man’s voice was almost 
tremulous as he said this. The face of Lncy’s 
mother, with its sweet, approving smile; seemed 
to look out from her own shadowy nook close' 
beside him. 

“ Luoy I” And the bowed face was lifted up- 
with a sudden, eager, almost inoredulous look. 

“You love her, don’t you? And I dare say 
Bhe ’s told you she loves you, before this.” 

“ No, sir, never I How could she, when my 
lips were sealed ?” 

“I believed in.your honor; but there are 
other tell-tales than words. If I had not nursed 
up this plan, I should have sent yon out of the 
house long ago. But I can’t bear to deny Lucy 
anything. It outs me, even to see a downcast 
look on her face. Bless her heart I” 

If he had been untrue at that moment, the 
future would never have atoned for it. Little 
we know, when the hour of temptation comes 
upon us, who is feeling our peril, and praying 
that our faith fail not. The vibrating tender¬ 
ness of a mother’s love had caught the first 
thrill of dissonance, a hidden, nameless warning 
moved her that night. 

“ I must not deceive you, sir, even for Lucy.” 
Oh, must he give her upl Position, wealth, 
love 1 tum away from all! But he went on 
quickly, lest his courage should fail him: “It 
has seemed right to me that I should choose 
my father’s profession.” . , 

“ He was a clergyman, I think. Very honor¬ 
able, very excellent men among the clergy; 
but hunted to death by poverty, half of them, 
and their wives, too. People are beginning to 
open their eyes, it ’g true, but that won’t do for 
you—for Luoy, at all events, brought up as 
she’s been. She’ll tell you so. 1 Go-ask her 
about it.” For Mr...Bradstreet thought it was 
a boyish fanoy, very natural, and very-proper 
when nothing else offered; and the best way 
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to put it oat of his mind was to send him to 
Lucy. 

“ But, Mr. Bradstreet—” 

“ There, there, we won’t talk any more at 
present. I don't ask you for yes or no to-night; 
it's a poor bargain that hasn’t been slept upon. 
Go see what Luoy says to it.” And he waved 
the young-man out of the room. 

Very slowly—though he needed no guide to 
Luoy’s presence—Carrol came baok to the quiet 
room where she was waiting with an impatient 
eagerness. She, too, had her own doubts and 
fears as to this interview. But it had made her 
look into her own heart, and the dread of sepa¬ 
ration had but shown her how entirely it was 
given up to what had once been a girlish fancy. 
He did not see her, for a moment, but stood 
still, as the door dosed behind him, shading 
his eyes with his, hand. If she was gone, 
would it not be ominous ? How childish 1 
But she was there still, and came quickly to¬ 
wards him,-laying her hand upon his arm. 
“ What is it, Carrol ? Is there any trouble f” 

. “ Lnoy, your father says I may tell you that 
I love you.” And he drew her close, clo3e to 
him, the upturned faoe looking still into his. 
“ Oh, can I give you up ? Does God require 
it? Do I not mistake duty? Tell me that I 
do!” 

It was not strange that, with his father’s ex¬ 
ample and his mother’s influence, with a life- 
training in the school of self-denial, Carrol 
Austin should decide against his own happi¬ 
ness for the bare command of conscience; but 
it was a marvel that brought the indulged and 
petted girl to say, yhen he had told her all, 
‘‘I should be miserable if I thought I had made 
you false to yourself, to wliat you think is .right. 
We should never be happy, but it is so hard I 
You know I love you, Carrol, you know I do, 
but I cannot help you decide. I do not want 
to influence you by a feather’s weight.” 

. They parted,, sadly enough for young lovers, 
in the first hour of mutual confidence, and whose 
future lay with themselves! Who could decide 
for them f 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Hays you been to the post-office, Ben ?” 

It was-a quarter to nine. Already little feet 
were beginning to..patter upon the door-step, 
and in a few moments more Mrs. Austin most 
take her posttin the sohool-room. She had 
been looking for Ben’s curly head the last ten 
: minutes,- ,with that eagerness with which we 


watch for the messenger of good or evil tidings, 
when the balance is still undecided. It was 
two days since Carrol’s weekly letter had been 
due, the letter in answer to the one it bad cost 
her so mnch to write ; and he might be ill, he 
was. so anxious not to disappoint her in his 
scholarship. He might be overworked, and 
unable to write. 

“ There 1 I forgot 1 But here's the things— 
my new shoes, and the rice and the fresh eggs. 
I ’ll be off again like a lamplighter.” 

“My dear child”—and an unwonted feeling 
of impatience stirred Mrs. Austin’s tone—“ I 
ua'sA you were not sp heedless 1 Do keep your 
thoughts about you!” 

But Ben was off, and his mother, with a part¬ 
ing household charge to Ellen, who came into 
the school-room an hour later, turned to her 
daily task. It was more wearisome than usual, 
partly because of a hard lesson in syntax that 
her older girls would not try to comprehend, 
and then her eyes would wander towards the 
window, looking down the street towards the 
post-office. Ben was so longl Bnt he came 
just as the composition olass presented their 
ambitions essays on “Time” and “History,” 
“The Elements” and “Why do we Study?” 
She could only glance at the envelopes of her 
letters, andassure herself thatonewas addressed 
in the finished, careful hand of her son, and see 
that the other was from a stranger by.its un¬ 
known post-mark and the businesslike flou¬ 
rishes that followed her name. It was very 
hard to control her thought, and enter into the 
construction of sentences that announced, with 
a great degree of circumlocution, the important 
facts that “we study to improve ourselves,” 
and that “history is the record of past events,” 
or to clip the* redundant drapery in which the 
young lady who expatiated on “Sunset” had 
clothed the “gorgeous clouds of crimson and 
gold that cradle the declining InminAry.” 
Thence to the infant class, With their demurely 
folded hands, but wandering eyes and absent 
thoughts, who could distinguish no difference 
between A and 0, with their pertinacious, irri¬ 
tating mistakes and blundering guesses. Even 
when school was dismissed, there were two girls 
to be detained for misconduct and expostulated 
with, and the copy-books of a olass to be- pre¬ 
pared for the afternoon. With Ben clamorous 
for dinner, and Clara exhibiting a great, gaping 
tear in her second-best dress, that no one but 
her mother oonld darn so as to preserve its re¬ 
spectability, school-time and sun-bonnets ar¬ 
rived again, with oven the seals unbroken 1 

So it happened that she was .quite alone, 
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with the last footfall of the last scholar sound¬ 
ing under her window, before she opened the 
letter; and then she laid her head down upon 
the desk a moment, with an inward cry for 
Strength, before she trusted herself to read it. 

There were two dates, the first several days 
old. 

“ Mother, I have a long story to tell you; I 
scarcely know where to commence. I have 
had a long talk with Mr. Bradstreet more than 
once; but at first I was at his house, at tea, 
and he sent for me to come into his library. I 
thought of a hundred things as I went along— 
that he was going to forbid me the house, and 
tell me that I must not think of Lucy. My 
mind was all in a whirl, for I had h sen think¬ 
ing of her more than ever lately, thinking that 
she might be my wife some day —yea, mother, 

I did—and how you would love her, and she 
would love you, for sho has no mother, you 
know, and she likes nothing so well as to have 
me talk about you and my sisters; she never 
had a sister. Mr. Bradstreet sent for me into 
tho library, but it was not for any unkind or 
harsh purpose. I have always told you that 
he was not proud or overbearing, and he 
proved it by making me an offer to take me 
into his counting-house. It seemed Providen¬ 
tial, mother.” 

“ 0 Carrol 1” And the dream of years seemed 
swept away, as Mrs. Austin turned the leaf. It 
is so hard to find that our best desires and pur¬ 
poses, seemingly in accordance to God’s will, 
have been set aside by Him for plans of His 
own ordaining. 

“ It seemed Providential, mother.” She 
glanced back at the words again. If it was 
Hig providence, though it broke her last "idol 
to her fade,” she'would not reject it. ‘‘I thought 
perhaps the blessing upon the fatherless, that 
you have always said so much of to me, had 
moved Mr. Bradstreet’s heart to place me in a 
way to help my brothers and sisters, and, first 
of all, to relieve you for your hard and busy 
life. And then Lucy! I have not told you 
all. He said he knew I loved Lttoy and "would 
make her happy, and some day he would give 
her to me, too. I don’t know why, but that 
made me feel that it was a temptation. It 
came into my mind like a flash, how Satan 
carried the Saviour to a high mountain, and 1 
showed Him 'all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them,’ and promised to give 
Him everything, if He would worship him. 
Everything seemed placed within my grasp. 

It was too much of a temptation; it betrayed 
itself; I could not fight away the feeling. • ! 


"I had been thinking ail winter, over since 
Christmas, that I ought to devote my life en¬ 
tirely to God’s service. It was ho' sudden 
fancy. I have often thought of it before, even 
when I was no older than Ben; but this year, 
knowing that it was the last one here, th,e 
thought came back and back to me so often 
that I wonder I have not written to you about 
it before. The only thing was, I could not 
bring my mind to decide, and I did not want 
to trouble you with my doubts. I had almost 
made up my mind to write to yon after my 
birthday, for I did vow, in the stillness of my 
heart, that day, if God would make me His 
servant, I would ‘fight manfully under his 
banner,' but something held me baok for seal¬ 
ing it, even by telling you ; yet I know now 
that it was no less binding. Do you not see 
how the temptation put on the face of duty, as 
well as inclination f I thought of you first, of 
the toiling hands and head that had never rested 
for my sake, of the home you were born to and 
I could make for you again, of Ben’s education, 
and all I could do for my sisters, and Luoy at 
last, when I had earned the right to make her 
happy. Oh, mother, you do not know, even 
you, with all your love for me, cannot tell what 
a struggle it was, knowing Lucy loved me, too; 
and, though she would not say a word, I knew 
what shi hoped I would ohooso. 

“ I did not go near the house again. I have 
only seen her once since. ; I shut myself up in 
ray room. I did as people need to do in old 
times, when they tried to discern God’s will 
and empty themselves of selfish hindrances to 
it. I fasted, and prayed, and thought, and read 
my Bible, and, mother, I am not ashamed to tell 
you that 1 wept. Sometimes I walked the room 
pressing my hands against my head, for it 
seemed as though my brain would burst. The 
sacrifice seemed too great) I could not give 
up Lucy. Then your letter came. Oh what a 
comfort 1 ‘ At evening time, there was light 1’ 
It came like a message of peace, like the leaves 
of healing to Christian after he fought with 
Apollyon, in the Valley of Humility I I cannot 
tell yon what it was to me, or what it was not. 
It seemed easy then, no not easy, but less im¬ 
possible, to give up the thought of Lucy’s love, 
and the worldly part of the temptation all 
vanished. 

“ I went to Mr. Bradstreet, and told himdhat 
I conld not accept his kindness. I knew he 
would not understand it, and he did not. He 
felt hurt, more about Luoy than because I 
was ungrateful; he seemed to think I conld 
not love her as much as I said I did, or I would 
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not throw her away for a ‘ fanatical idea.’ He 
was right about my not coming there any more, 
though it has been just like home this winter. 
He said, and I know it is so, that, even if he 
should give his consent for Lucy to marry a 
poor minister, he could not afford to take 
enough out of his business and settle on her to 
make her as comfortable as she ought to be, 
and I should he only selfish in asking her to 
wait. But he let me see her again, and that 
was a great comfort; for, though I told her I 
hoped she would he very happy, and marry, 
and forget me, it will be something to think of 
as long as I live, that she did love me and un¬ 
derstand why I gave her up, and did not try to 
change me. Only once she laid her head on 
my shoulder and sobbed as if her heart was 
breaking, and said, ‘Oh, Carrol, is death any 
harder than giving you up I’ It did not seem 
to me that it could be harder to either of us 
than to say good-by forever. But the struggle 
is all over now; and, in a little while, I shall 
not he here to keep it in remembrance, and the 
pain will die away. I can do all the more good 
if I never marry, perhaps, and I can make you 
happy. My choice will make you happy, I 
know. 

“ I almost forgot to tell you that I have the 
Valedictory! Only think of it 1 When, six 
months ago, I should have telegraphed it to 
you, I believe. If you could only he here on 
Commencement Day. I cannot give it up, yet. 
It will he nothing to me ; I have no one here 
to care—that I ought to feel would care, I 
mean.” 

Long, long after Bhe had finished this letter, 
Mrs. Austin remembered the other which had 
come that morning. Bhe had her wish, but 
what an ordeal her child had passed to reach 
the goal she had pointed out to him i It passed 
through her mind again and again, all he had 
suffered and struggled against, and his noble 
self-conquest, before she came baok to what he 
had said of Commencement Day. She had 
always secretly hoped to he there and share in 
his triumph. The wish had been the one dar¬ 
ling self-indulgence of her life for the past two 
years; hut she had failed to lay aside the 
means to accomplish it. Her habit of prudent 
foresight had, by God's blessing, helped her to 
meet every want for herself and her children. 
There was even a little sum accumulating in 
the hands of a kind friend, against unforeseen 
need, hut she did not dare to draw upon it, any 
more than if it had belonged to a stranger. Yet 
it seemed hard to give up the journey, especially 
hard when her hoy seemed so to need her com¬ 


fort and sympathy. She said to herself, with 
an almost rebellious sigh, it was only one with 
her life, always to he chastened and restrained, 
even in what seemed most lawful. 

But the other letter I Now that Carrol’s was 
at last refolded, Bhe touched it as she looked for 
the enveloed. It was short, and the signature 
unknown to her. There was an inclosure, 
which she did not unfold:— 

“ Dear Madam : The year before your hus¬ 
band’s death, he lent me $20 to come to the 
place where I am now residing. He looked 
upon it as a gift, I know, for there was then 
little hope that I Bhould ever repay it. I have 
always intended to, and do so now, inclosing 
you a check for twenty-five dollars, the original 
sum, with interest.” 

So it is in life, that our hopes are never so 
near fulfilment as when we think them quite 
lost. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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THE WIDOW. 


BT I.tl>I*Y LBB. 


Edith Grey soy was a widow I Veiy sad is 
tlie sound of that word; it tells ns of blighted 
affections, trials, and sorrows, that none but 
they who have quaffed the bitter dregs of sepa¬ 
ration can appreciate. A widow 1 The death- 
knell of hope and love comes booming heavily 
across the heart, and the tear-drop trembles 
upon the eyelid, as we glance at the pale face 
and sable robes of her who is left to tread life’s 
pathway alone, for it is a rough and thorny one 
for her who has no strong, loving arm to sup¬ 
port, no cheerful voice to encourage, no warm, 
throbbing breast upon which to presB the aching 
head. 

Edith Greyson was a widow indeed, and, as she 
pressed her small white fingers upon her brow, 
and stood thoughtfully by the side of the little 
crib where nestled a rosy boy of three summers, 
the tear-drops fell thick and fast upon the face 
of the little sleeper, and told of sorrow, for 
Edith had loved with all the fervent affection 
of a trusting heart him who, two years before, 
had pressed his last kiss of love upon her 
cheek, and gone forth to struggle manfully in 
his toilsome vocation, and returned borne upon 
a couch, a corpse 1 He had overtasked his 
strength, and fell a victim to his ambition. 

Poor Edith! The shadows which fell upon 
her cottage home were dark; the only ray of 
sunshine was her baby boy, and, as she clasped 
him to her throbbing heart, she prayed for life, 
that she might live for him alone. He was very 
beautiful, and, aa weeks and months passed 
away, the poignancy of grief subsided, and the 
tendrils of affeolion which death had so rudely 
wrenched asunder twined more olosely around 
her child. He was her all. 

Mrs. Greyson had been reared in the lap of 
ease, and when she gave herself, a young, gay 
bride, to 'William Greyson, it was in direct 
opposition to the will of her nncle, who had 
adopted her, when an orphan, as his own child, 
and she had been an alien to his house ever 
afterwards ; but now that the cause of his re¬ 
sentment was gone, he welcomed again his niece 
and her baby to his hearthstone, and the little 
Willie soon became his pet, and the eye of his 
mother brightened as she saw, day by day, how 
strongly the old man’s affections were centring 
around her fatherless boy. She loved her uncle, 


but she knew that, in order to be happy, his 
will must be her law. It was two years since 
Edith had returned to her childhood’s home, 
and the memory of her husband was as bright 
and her love as fervent as when she had parted 
the raven ourls from his icy brow, when the 
death chills had gathered and stilled the glad 
voice forever. 

The shades of night had gathered round the 
luxurious home where she had returned. The 
folds of the heavy damask curtains hung heavily 
over the spacious windows, and the burning 
coals cast a pleasant light aronnd the richly 
furnished apartment. Her boy lay upon the 
sofa by her Bide, while her fingers were thread¬ 
ing the glossy curls which half concealed the 
little face that rested upon her knee. Memory 
was busy with the past, and, as she gazed upon 
the little one, she tried to trace some resem¬ 
blance to him whose name he bore, her loved 
and lost. Her uncle opened the door. So busily 
had she been engaged in her retrospection that 
Bhe heeded not his approach. Seating himself 
by the glowing fire, in his luxurious chair, he 
turned to his niece with a smile. 

“Dreaming again, Edith? That is a bad 
habit for one so young as you are; it makes 
you melancholy. The future iB bright before 
you.” 

A heavy sigh was the only response, for 
Edith’s future was darkened. 

“Robert EUerton has returned from Italy. 
He has not only made a name, but a fortune, 
since he left us, and he brings back the same 
warm, free heart that he carried away with 
him. He is a fine young gentleman.’’ 

“ Hi3 mother and sisters will rejoice at his 
return. Poor Mrs. EUerton has pined for him 
sadly; I fear she wiU not enjoy his society 
long.” 

“Yes, I hear she is failing fast; but I am 
glad Robert has come back. By the way, 
Edith, I have brought you home a present, 
and one for Willie, too. Why, the Uttle rogue 
is asleep 1” And, taking the little sleeper in 
his arms, he playfully tossed a package into 
his mother’s lap, who mechanically untied the 
twine which fastened the paper folds. A beau¬ 
tiful light silk unroUed from the paper, and fell 
upon the sofa. 
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“ This is not for me, uncle I You know I do 
not wear colors.” 

“I know you have not, Edith, hut your sables 
are rusty, and it is time they were laid aside; 
two years is long enough to suit the most fas¬ 
tidious taste or conscience either. No tears, 
Edith; the time must come, and as well now 
ns ever. You must have it made up to suit my 
taste j and here is this for my pet.” And he 
shook open a bright crimson velvet, and tossed 
it over the chubby form. “ I have indulged 
you a long time ; I want to forget the past, and 
have you yourself once more.” 

“That cannot be, dear uncle,” said she, 
glancing at her child. 

“ No, Edith, that is a token, to be sure, that 
we none of us can forget, or wish to, either; 
but I insist upon it that you lay aside that 
everlasting black. I will choose you some 
other dress-goods, and you must have Rachel 
Simmonds come immediately and fit them for 
you.” 

Edith knew that remonstrance would be use¬ 
less, and it was with a heavy heart and tearful 
face that she bore the little boy to her chamber 
that night. It was a hard struggle for her loving 
heart to lay aside the outward signs of her 
sorrow, for the young, gentle widow was a sin¬ 
cere mourner. 

There was a bright fire burning in the cozy 
parlor of Mrs. Ellerton, the thin white curtains 
were drawn across the windows, and the sofa 
was wheeled up before the stove; the arm-chair 
that occupied the comer was comfortable. Two 
young ladies were employed with their needles, 
while a young gentleman with a really foreign 
air was lounging upon the sofa opposite to where 
his mother was bolstered up with snowy pillows 
in the easy-chair, which had been arranged 
by the hands of love. The astral lamp shed a 
mellow light over the happy group. Mrs. Eller- 
tou had for months been an invalid, and it was 
at her earnest request that her only son had 
been summoned home from Europe, that she 
might look upon his face once again upon earth. 
Years before, her husband had died, leaving 
bnt a small income for tlio support of his little 
family ; but, by the strictest economy, she had 
educated her children, and still retained and 
resided in the home of her youth. It was a 
great affliction to her when her son left his 
home, and for a long time she would not give 
her consent; and not till Robert had frequently 
urged and argued with her, did he wring a re¬ 
luctant acquiescence to his plans. But he was 
Safely returned, bearing with him all that a 


mother’s heart could crave for her only son. 
Wealth and fame were his, but still she saw 
that he was not happy. 

“I wonder where Mrs. Greyson is; she has 
not called in for a long time,” said Abba Eller¬ 
ton, as she rearranged her mother’s pillows, 
and reseated herself at the centre-table. “She 
should have been one of the first to welcome 
Robert home, for he was one of her husband’s 
particular friends. I will call in the morning, 
and see what has become of her.” 

It was well that Abba did not look up from 
her work to note the expression upon her 
brother’s face, as she mentioned Mrs. Grey- 
son’s name ; but her mother did, and it roused 
a train of thought which was not altogether 
pleasant, for she had always secretly believed 
that Edith’s marriage had more to do with 
Robert’s absence than he was willing to allow 
even to her ears. 

After a moment’s pause, he inquired, with 
an indifferent voice, “ Where does Mrs. Grey¬ 
son live now?” 

His mother replied, with a smile, “At her 
uncle’s; he took her home immediately after 
her husband’s funeral, and it is rumored that 
he will make the little Willie his heir.” 

“Had Edith Greyson a child? You never 
mentioned it in your letters.” 

"0 yes, Robert; he is one of the sweetest 
little fellows in the world.” 

“ How long is it since Greyson died ? I liked 
never to have heard of that.” 

“ Somewhat over two years. Edith is quite 
inconsolable.” 

“Of course; that was a love-match, you 
know; there are but precious few such upon 
earth. I presume no one ever doubted for a 
moment that Edith Layton loved her hus¬ 
band ; that she married him was convincing 
proof.” 

“There was a great disparity between them, 
I conclude. Mr. Layton was exceedingly angry, 
and never spoke to his niece till after Greyson’s 
death.” 

“Well, he did not live long to enjoy the 
society of his sweet wife. Does the boy re¬ 
semble Greyson or his mother? They were 
both handsome, I remember.” 

“ He is the image of his mother. By the 
way, Ellen, they mentioned, when I was at 
the dressmaker’s, that Edith was going to lay 
aside her weedB this winter.” 

“ Impossible 1 Why, I have heard her often 
say she should always wear them.” 

“ I remember it, bnt Rachel Simmonds had 
just returned from Mr. Layton’s, and «lie had 
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a multitude of dresses, de laines, and thibets, 
and one splendid light brocade ; but she men¬ 
tioned that Edith said it was only in compli¬ 
ance with her uncle’s wishes that she consented 
to lay aside the badges of widowhood, and she 
seemed very sad in doing it.” 

“ I do not think there is any necessity for 
her wearing any outward Bymbols to denote 
her sorrow at her bereavement.” 

“ No, girls, Mrs. Qreyson has mourned most 
sincerely her husband’s untimely death. We 
all understand that Mr. Layton is arbitrary in 
his will, and I wonder more that he permitted 
Edith to dress in black so long than that he re¬ 
quires her to lay it aside now, for he disliked 
her husband so much.” 

“ Well, I think, if yon are able to be left with 
Ellen, I will call to-morrow, for I want to see 
her in weeds once more—she looked so lovely. 
Will yon accompany me, Robert? If I remember 
aright, Edith was formerly asweetlieartof yours. 
1 believe I have read some pathetic poetry in¬ 
scribed to Miss E. L.” 

“ Hush, Abba! let bygones alone,” said Mrs. 
Ellerton, in alarm. 

“ Never mind, mother; time cures all such 
wounds; I am perfectly heart-whole now. Abba 
has a very tenacious memory; I wonder if she 
remembers how to conjugate her verbs as well 
as Bhe doeB my poetry.” 

“ I reckon I can tell what tense ‘lie did love’ 
was in better than I can when ‘lie will love,’ 
for X believe that Robert never thumbed his 
grammar so far as to find even ‘he may love.’ 
Have you, sir bachelor?” 

“ I shall not make you my confessor at pre¬ 
sent, Abba, but 1 will venture to call with you 
at Mr. Layton’s, if that will do for penauce. I 
met the old gentleman to-day, and he gave me 
a hearty invitation to call.” 

“ Take care of the conjugation of your verbs, 
Robert; X shall remember that you call it doing 
penance to call on sweet Edith Qreyson.” 

“Oh, Abba, you are just like the rest of 
womankind, doing what you ought not to do, 
and leaving undone what you ought to have 
done.” 

“ No, Robert, you must leave off the last 
part of your sentence, for Abba is very partir 
cular in her duties; she is a good daughter.” 

“ I know it well; but I am inclined to think, 
from what our young minister told me to-day, 
that he does not think the last part of the sen¬ 
tence ought to be left out. Don’t run away, 
Abba, for I am fully determined to give a bride 
to the parson before many months.” 

Mr. ©lerton and his sister did call at Mr. 


Layton’s, and Edith met them with the frank 
cordiality of former days, and Robert could 
hardly realize that five years had passed since 
ha saw her last. The only change perceptible 
was a shadow upon her brow, that told plainly 
of heart-trials; but she often alluded to former 
dnys, and, although a smile rested upon her 
lips, the teardrops would glisten in her eyes. 

Miss Ellerton inquired for Willie. 

“He has gone to ride with Uncle Layton. 
He is the merriest little elf, Mr. Ellerton, you 
ever saw; he has his father’s joyous disposi¬ 
tion.” 

“And his mother’s face,” said Abba, rising 
and walking to the window. “But here the 
birdie comes; and say, Robert, if you ever saw 
a better miniature.” 

A most beautiful child, certainly, was the 
gladsome boy who bounded across the room, 
and sprang into his mother’s arms to receive 
her welcome kiss; and so thought Ellerton, as 
he coaxed him to leave her side, and drew him 
npon his knee, and parted the golden curls from 
off the fair, sunny brow. He felt that his sister’s 
eye was fastened upon him, and he was not quite 
sure himself that he was as heart-whole as he 
had boasted himself to be the evening before ; 
and he could but acknowledge that the young 
widow of his youthful friend had stirred emo¬ 
tions in his bosom that the dark-eyed daughters 
of Italy had pronounced invulnerable ; and it 
was with unfeigned pleasure that he received 
Mr. Layton’s hearty invitation. 

“Never mind ceremony with us, Ellerton; 
we are old friends, yon remember. Edith here 
is somewhat troubled with the blues just now, 
but she will soon get over them, I trust. It 
will be a work of charity in you to help her 
drive them away.” 

" I will not tax Mr. Ellerton’s charity in my 
behalf, uncle; I remember his invalid mother 
may have a prior claim.” 

“ I shall be happy to accept Mr. Layton’s in¬ 
vitation, and shall regret sincerely if my return 
should banish such a comfort from my poor 
mother as she tells me Mrs. Greyson has been 
ever since her confinement.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Greyson, mother complains of 
your neglect lately,” said Abba. 

“Tell her from me, Abba, that I have not 
forgotten her.” 

“ Just oall and tell your message yourself, for 
I am so heedless I know I shall forget; yon 
will know then that it is done correctly. I wish 
you would let me carry Willie off with me. 
Mother says it is like a ray of Bunshine to see 
his little, glad, merry face in her room.” 
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“ But he ia ao noisy, Abba, it may disturb 
her; ahe is ao weak.” 

‘ 1 Not in the least. Mamma will let him go. ’ ’ 
And the little fellow bounded away to find his 
hat, and quickly returned to her side. 

“ He is very fond of you, Abba. Willie must 
be a good boy.” A tear glistened in her eye as 
she pressed a kiss upon his lips. He was her 
all; and none save those who, like her, have 
drunk the bitterest dregs of sorrow, can tell 
how the heart loves those whom death has left 
behind. 

“ I do not think your penance was very se¬ 
vere, Robert,” said his sister, as they returned 
home with the little Willie walking between 
them, with a tiny hand clasped in one of each. 
“ Really, judging from your face, I should think 
you were enjoying perfect absolution after con¬ 
fession.” 

“ Come, Abba, a truce, or I shall needs call 
the parson to absolve you from the sin of 
tormenting and mischief-making.” 

11 Honestly, now, Robert, what do you think 

of Mrs. Greyson?” 

“ I think that Edith Layton was the bud, and 
Mrs. Greyson the flower.” 

Very frequent were the calls that young 
Ellerton made at Mr. Layton’s ; but, as he was 
generally accompanied by one of his sisters, 
Edith never for a moment thought of appropri¬ 
ating them especially to herself; and he found 
that his own heart was becoming deeply in¬ 
terested in the young widow, while he was 
confident that she bestowed no thought or 
attention upon him, only as the brother of her 
intimate friend, and a favorite companion of 
her lamented husband. Mr. Layton evidently 
viewed his calls as the harbinger,of a change 
in Edith’s prospects, and spared no pains to 
propitiate little Willie into the graces of the 
young gentleman, who already began to love 
the little prattler for his own sake, as he had 
done from the first for that of his mother and 
father. 

Edith had laid aside her mourning, and the 
plain, soft coloro she now wore added to her 
loveliness. It was with an anxious eye that 
Mrs. Ellerton watched the course which events 
seemed likely to take. She loved the gentle 
Edith, next to her own fair daughters, and 
would gladly have seen her idolized boy wed¬ 
ded to one so good and true; but still she 
doubted the event. She knew that her own 
health was rapidly failing, and she was solici¬ 
tous that Robert should permanently settle at 
or near home so that his sisters might have a 
home under his roof when she had passed away. 


Six months after Edith had laid aside her 
mourning, her uncle met her at the dinner- 
table, with a smile of satisfaction beaming upon 
his countenance. “ So, Edith, I am to be the 
last one to whom the news of your approaching 
marriage is to be confided. But allow me to 
congratulate you upon your choice.” 

“Uncle, what do you mean?” gasped the 
poor girl, with a face as colorless as chiselled 
marble. “ My marriage ! ” 

“ Why, yes, Edith. Every one supposes you 
are engaged to Mr. Ellerton.” 

“ It is not so ; and I never even thought of 
it; he was my husband’s friend.” 

“And will probably be his successor. I cer¬ 
tainly know of no reason why you should not 
accept of such a rare chance.” 

“1 shall never marry again. I respect and 
esteem Mr. Ellerton as a friend; but my heart 
"is in the grave.” 

“Nonsense! You were never going to lay 
aside your mourning; yet we see—” 

“ I did that to please you, uncle.” 

“ And very probably will marry again for the 
same good reason. You are too old, Edith, not 
to see the wisdom of such an arrangement.” 

“ Spare me, uncle. I cannot think of it. Let 
me live with yon.” 

“ Edith, you must lay aside your whimsical 
sentimentality; and, if you would escape my 
censure, you will make up your mind to accept 
Mr. Ellerton’s proposals.” 

“He has made none; and I sincerely hope 
has never thought of it.” 

“ Well, he has—you may depend npon that.” 

Mrs. Greyson left the table with trembling 
steps, and sought her chamber. This, then, 
was the end. 

A month had passed away, and Edith had 
not met the Ellertons; she had purposely 
avoided them; and when they called, she had 
pleaded somo excuse for not receiving them. A 
frown rested upon her uncle’s brow, but no 
farther reference was made to the subject. 
Mrs. Ellerton was failing gradually, but surely; 
and she often inquired for Mrs. Greyson ; and 
a shadow rested upon all their hearts. For 
some days, her daughters had not made an 
effort to see their friend, and their increasing 
anxiety for their mother partially diverted their 
thoughts from her, save when the saddened 
brow of their brother brought the subject to 
their minds. And he strove to banish the 
thought of her, and he often stood gazing npon 
the thin face of his much loved mother. Sho 
had been growing much weaker, and it was 
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evident would soon pass away. A carriage 
dashed along the pavement at a fearful speed, 
and the group turned towards the window. It 
was Mr. Layton’s, and the widow’s child was 
by his side. Dear Willie 1 One more dreadful 
spring, and the horse cleared himself from the 
carriage and flew rather than ran down the 
street. 

Ellerton sprang from the house, and caught 
the little quivering form in liis arms. “ Mam¬ 
ma I” With a rapid step, he bore his preoious 
burden towards Mr. Layton’s residence, while 
the insensible form of Mr. Layton followed, 
borne by the group which speedily gathered 
around. With a quick step, Abba passed her 
brother, and ran hurriedly up the steps and 
flew into Ediths room, while her blanched 
cheek brought terror to the fond mother’s 
heart. Poor Edith! 

She shed no tears as she took her boy from 
the arms that so tenderly brought the little 
form; and, as she pressed him to her heart, 
she knew he must die. One warm kiss upon 
those parted lips, and the little hand pressed 
upon her cheek, one struggle, and Edith was 
all alone. “ He was her only child, and she a 
widow.” 

That night was a sorrowful one to that 
household. Edith composed the little limbs to 
their last rest, and pressed the lids over those 
once laughing eyes. Robert Ellerton stood by 
her side, and how gladly would he have folded 
hor to his heart and soothed her great sorrow 1 
Abba remained by her till recalled to her 
mother. Mr. Layton remained till morning 
insensible, and when at last he roused from his 
lotlinrgy, he called for his niece. Ellerton sup¬ 
ported her to his couch. His eye brightened 
as he saw them, and Ids lips moved—“ Willie 
is in Heaven 1 Poor girl, all alone I God bless 
yon both.” And when the morning’s sun broke 
in glory from the cnst, its rayB fell upon the 
old man’s form robed in tlnyliabiliments of the 
grave. That night Mrs. Ellerton, too, was called 
to rest. 

“ I do not ask you, Edith, to give me the love 
you bore to Mr. Greyson ; but I ask for a place 
in your esteem, for the privilege of protecting 
yon and cheering your loneliness. Long and 
anxiously have I waited; and now may I not 
hope? I will not speak of the time when,' 
years ago, I worshipped from afar, and saw my 
idol placed upon another's shrine. In distant 
lands 1 sought to forget my heart’s ideal, but 
*u vain. I returned home, and found you free. 


Hope again budded in my breast, only to be 
crushed by your coldness; your heart was 
bound up in your darling boy. I blamed yon 
not, but loved you more, that you so cherished 
the memory of your husband. I mourned over 
your dear Willie ns if he had been my own, and 
now months have passed ere I have ventured 
to plead for a place in your heart. I do not ask 
you to forget aught your heart holds dear; 1 
only crave the love you can spare.” 

She placed her hand in his, and he drew her 
to his bosom. 

“ My own forever. God deal with me as I do 
by you I” 

“ Yours on earth. In Heaven, they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, hut are as 
the angels in Heaven.” 

“ I loved William Greyson, too ; and it is no 
grief to me that yon so fondly remember him 
to whom you plighted your heart’s first love. 
Speak to me freely of him, and never fear that 
my heart will chide you, my own, my beauti¬ 
ful!” 

Two weeks from that night, a bridal party 
alighted at the church, and gathered at the 
altar, where stood the clergyman awaiting its 
arrival. There was a shadow resting upon the 
sweet face of the bride, but the fond glance of 
her husband that met her saddened eye chased 
it away. The moon was shining brightly as 
they passed the sacred portals; Edith’s eye 
glanced towards a little grave. A new monu¬ 
ment was placed at its head, with an angel 
with outstretched wings crowning the die. 
“Gone home” was carved underneath. 

“Onr Willie,” said the happy husband, as 
he drew his gentle bride to the little mound. 

“You did this?” said she, inquiringly, as 
she traced the familiar lineaments in the ex¬ 
quisite sculpture. 

“Yes; for your sake and that of the cliernb 
whom it represents.” 

“ God bless you, my husband I” 

Years have passed since the widow’s bridal, 
and who shall say that the solemn vow which 
she breathed, to love and cherish Robert El¬ 
lerton, was not as fervent and true as that 
which bound her to the heart of William Grey¬ 
son? 

Rosy- cheeks and bright eyes gladden the 
household of Mr. Ellerton, and when they gather 
round the hearthstone at the still twilight, their 
mother's eye brightens with pleasnre as her 
husband tells them of dear brother Willie, who 
is an angel in Heaven. 
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THE WONDERS OF THE OCEAN. 


Tiir poliblcs on tlio beach nro stones with 
sermons in thorn. Their rounded forms nro the 
afflicts of tlio pounding against cnoli other, by 
which tfio ocean oxtrncts from tliom tlio che¬ 
mical ingredients which, in solution, form sea¬ 
water. Tlio metaphor is not too bold on which 
wo venture, when wo say, Hint tlio dashing of 
tlio waves is a species of mastication, in which 
tlio ocean grinds down tlio materials which it 
dissolves and assimilates, and, wo had almost 
said, digests. Tliero is salt in stones. The 
murinto of magnesia, muriate of lime, sulphate 
of soda, and clilorido of sodium, the ingredients 
of sea-wntor, nro found in the rocks ; and the 
movements of the waves are the mechanical 
notions which precede their chemical solution. 
Tlio destruction of tlio sea-coasts by frosts nnd 
thaws, tlio eorrodiiig of rocks by tlio weather, 
and tlio weakening nnd splitting of them by 
perforating sliell-tlsli, are all parts of vast pro¬ 
cesses by which tlio vegetable and animal in¬ 
habitants of the sen are supplied with the pro¬ 
visions which sustain them. Ariosto poetically 
oalled tlio waves tlio herds of Noptuno, tlio god 
of tlio sea :— 

“ Neptune’s whlto herds, lowing o’er the deep 
but it would bo nearer the prosaic facts of sci- 
oneo to say, the whlto herds were chewing tlio 
cud of their geological nnd mineralogical pro- 
vender. Of the great ocean which covers three- 
fourths of tho surfaco of tlio glolio, tlioso ]ior- 
tions are snltcst which nro farthest from tho 
fresh water of great rivers, and whoso stormy 
breakers can chew immonso blocks and boulders 
weighing many tons. 

"Coral old seal who yet knows half 
Of Ihy wondors or thy prldo!" 

ts tlio exclamation in which a poet molodiously 


echoes tho feelings of ignorance and mystery 
with which the ocean has always been regarded 
by mankind— 

" Wlint hldVt lliou In (liy treasure-caves and relit, 
Thou hullow-souudittg and mysterious main?" 

The truth is, the oeentt expresses glorious mean¬ 
ings in a language of which we are compara¬ 
tively ignorant, nnd by symbols, only a few of 
which we can decipher. 

“Thfl geutkiioss of hoavon 1* on the *oa; 

LUton ! tho Mighty Iking in awake, 

Ami doth, with hi* eternal motion, make 
A auuud like thunder—everlabtlngly.” 

Science, however, is daily, by little added to 
little, discovering more and more of the secrets 
of “the world of waters.” 

The ocean is many-colored. Geography men¬ 
tions tho White Sen, the Black Sea, and the 
Bed Sea. Poets and voyagers have described 
green, blue, and milky seas. Water is color¬ 
less in small quantities; hut in deep columns 
in tho crevasses of ice of tho Alps, or in tho 
profound soundings far from land, it displays 
an azuro hue, and is “darkly, deeply, beauti¬ 
fully blue.” 

The colors of tho bottom give their names to 
tho Black and White Hens. Salt in rocks has 
naturally a reddish tinge, hut the ocean has 
nowhere salt enough for a reddish line to he 
given to it by evaporation similar to tho blue 
tingo displayed by congealed water. Tho Red 
Sea derives its color from a singular blood-rod 
plan*, which consists of hair-like filaments 
united in tho shape of small bottles or boxes, 
and which is found covering hmnenso regions 
of snow and sea. A young and intelligent voy¬ 
ager to China, Mr. Henry Grafton Chapman, 
has recently described the Milky Sea, one of 
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tho rarest aspects of tho ocean, an appearance 
which is duo to animal life. In tho Indian 
Ocean, near tho Island of Christmas, on tho 
1st of August, 1854, when the wind had fallen, 
tho moon gone down, niul amidst deep darkness, 
tho sea began frothing and effervescing around 
tho vessel liko a glass of Seidlitz water.* When 
a bucket of water was drawn up it was full of 
animals, which seemed liko vermicelli, yellow, 
alive, and phosphorescent. 

Tho white edge which the breakers display 
in their spray has been ascribed to tho lime in 
tho globules, which is made apparent, for a 
moment, by tho force and shock ot tho wind ami 
tide, pebbles and beach. Tho ocean is nindo of 
globules, which aro of different temperatures, 
tho warmer and lighter ascending to tho sur¬ 
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face. Wo have often watched tho thin films of 
the globules of spray when they have decom¬ 
posed tho sun-rays into tho simple colors, as 
tho drops iu the clouds do in making rainbows, 
and have thus seen every breaker for an instant 
crested by an iris. Of a summer evening, after 
dark, when somewhat belated on the sea-beach, 
the lounger may often see the breakers Hashing 
phosphorescoiitly. Tho glories of phosphores¬ 
cence on tho tropical ocean have been compared 
to the northern aurora in the skies. Coleridge, 
in tho “Ancient Mariner,** says of tho phos¬ 
phorescent animals *.— 

“ Within tho shadow of tho ship 
I watched their rich nttlro; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet hlnek, 

They colled and swum ; and every track 
Was n flush of golden fire.” 
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